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□ THE OECD EDUCATION INDICATORS 



The 1990s have witnessed growing demand for learning throughout OECD countries. Compelling 
incentives for individuals, economies and societies to raise the level of education have driven increased 
participation in a widening range of learning activities by people of all ages, from earliest childhood to 
advanced adulthood. The challenge, in this era of expanding, deepening and diversifying demand for 
learning over a lifetime, is how best to meet the volume of demand while ensuring that the nature and 
types of learning respond effectively to needs. 

A quantitative description of the functioning of education systems can allow countries to see them- 
selves in the light of other countries' performance. Through international comparisons, countries may 
come to recognise strengths and weaknesses in their own systems and to assess to what extent variations 
in educational experiences are unique or mirror differences observed elsewhere. 

In searching for effective education policies that enhance individuals' social and economic pros- 
pects, provide incentives for greater efficiency in schooling and help to mobilise resources in order to 
meet rising demands for education, governments are paying increasing attention to international com- 
parative policy analysis. This attention has resulted in a major effort by the OECD to strengthen the col- 
lection and reporting of comparative statistics and indicators in the field of education. Over the past 
twelve years, the OECD has developed and published a broad range of comparative indicators that pro- 
vide an insight into the functioning of education systems - reflecting both the resources invested in edu- 
cation and their returns. 

The indicators provide information on what are widely agreed to be important features of the func- 
tioning, development and impact of education - from early childhood through formal education to learn- 
ing and training throughout life. They are the product of an ongoing process of conceptual development 
and data collection, the objective of which is to link a broad range of policy needs with the best available 
international data. Together with OECD's country policy reviews and analyses, they are designed to sup- 
port the efforts of governments in policy reform. 

□ THE 2000 EDITION OF EDUCATION AT A GLANCE 

The 2000 edition of Education at a Glance - OECD I ndicators provides a richer array of indicators than ever 
before, based on a new framework for comparing educational programmes - ISCED-97 - which OECD 
governments developed and adopted in 1999. The thematic organisation of the volume, and the back- 
ground information accompanying the tables and charts, make this publication a valuable resource for 
the analysis of education systems across countries. The indicators are displayed in six chapters: 

° Chapter A presents indicators on the context in which education systems operate. It focuses on the 
demographic background to educational provision as well as on the existing stock of human capital. 

° Chapter B deals with the financial and human resources that countries invest in education, com- 
paring spending on education relative to national income, the number of students and the size of 
the public purse; the ways in which education systems are funded and the sources from which the 
funds originate; and the split of resources between different resource categories. 

° Chapter C presents indicators on access to education, participation, progression and completion. 
Trends in enrolment and completion in the various levels of education and types of educational insti- 
tution are shown in order to indicate how educational supply and demand have evolved in different 
countries. 
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° Chapter D deals with the learning environment and the various ways in which school systems are 
organised. It includes data on the compensation of teachers; the demography of the teaching 
force; training requirements for new teachers; the numbers of hours for which teachers are 
required to teach and students are required to be in the classroom; subject emphasis in the cur- 
riculum; decision-making about the curriculum; and the availability and use of computers in 
schools. 

° Chapter E presents a broad picture of individual, social and labour-market outcomes of education. 
It deals with labour force participation by level of educational attainment; education and work 
among the youth population; and earnings and educational attainment. 

° Finally, Chapter F presents indicators on student achievement. 

Education at a Glance is designed to provide a comprehensive statistical description of the state of 
education internationally. It therefore covers a broad range of educational domains and the data pre- 
sented are accompanied by detailed explanations that can guide readers on how to draw valid conclu- 
sions from the indicators and to interpret country differences. In order to keep the publication 
manageable, the numberof indicators has been limited to 30, with the choice of indicators guided by the 
following principles: 

° Education at a Glance seeks to provide an appropriate balance between an encyclopaedia function 
(showing how things are and where countries stand) and a yearbook function (showing how things 
are changing). Trends are highlighted, in particular, in Indicators A1 , A2, Bl, B4, Cl , C3, El and F2. 

° Successive editions of Education at a Glance seek to maintain sufficient room for innovation. About one 
third of the indicators have been newly introduced this year (or are recurrent indicators that are 
not produced on an annual basis). These are Indicators B3, C5, C7, D2, D5, D7, E3, F2 and F3. About 
another third of the indicators were present in the preceding edition but changes in data sources, 
methods and presentation have been introduced to improve these indicators. This concerns indi- 
cators A2, B2, B4, B6, C 1 , C2, C4, C6, D3, D6 and E2. The remaining indicators have been kept sta- 
ble in both content and presentation (Al, Bl, B5, B7, C3, Dl, D4, El, E4, E5 and FI). 

° More than one third of the indicators relate, directly or indirectly, to the outcomes of education sys- 
tems, reflecting a progressive shift in public and governmental concerns away from control over 
the resources and content of education towards a focus on results. These are indicators A2, C2, C4, 
D5, El, E2, E3, E4, E5, FI, F2 and F3. 

° Finally, almost half of the indicators provide a perspective of in-country variation, thus facilitating 
analyses of issues of equity in provision and outcomes of education. These are indicators A2, C7, 
D2, D5, D6, D7, El, E2, E3, E4, E5, F2, F3. 

The publication Education Policy Analysis , which builds on, and complements Education at a Glance, takes 
up selected themes of key importance for governments and analyses the implications for educational 
policy. The next edition of Education Policy Analysis will be published early in 2001 , in preparation for the 
meeting of the OECD Education Committee at Ministerial level. 

n NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

Enhanced indicators offer further insight into the learning environment and the organisation of schools 

Ongoing debates about teachers’ working conditions, qualifications and professional status have 
sparked interest in comparative data on levels of compensation for teachers, the amount of time that 
teachers spend working, the number of classes that they teach per day, and pre-service and in-service 
training requirements in different countries. 

Indicator Dl provides a more differentiated picture of the compensation of teachers and shows how 
structural characteristics of education systems, such as teachers’ salary levels, student/teaching staff 
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ratios and teaching hours, translate into costs per teaching hour. It also provides more detailed informa- 
tion on additional financial rewards which teachers may receive for higher academic qualifications, teach- 
ing in specific fields, outstanding performance or additional workload. 

A new indicator, D2, has been introduced to examine pre-service training requirements for teachers, 
with a distinction between academic training in the subject matter and professional or practical training. 
Since training requirements have changed substantially in recent decades, not all teachers active 
today meet the most recent requirements. Using the example of 8th grade teachers in mathematics, 
Indicator D2 also examines the highest level of formal education among currently active teachers, and 
how it is distributed across different age groups. 

Another important factor in educational policy is the division of responsibilities between schools 
and national, regional and local authorities. Placing more decision-making authority at lower levels has 
been a key aim in the restructuring and systemic reform of the education system in many countries since 
the early 1980s. At the same time, there are also frequent examples of the growing influence of central 
control in certain domains. The new Indicator D6 presents the decision-making structure of OECD coun- 
tries with respect to decisions related to the curriculum in lower secondary education. It also indicates 
the way in which decision-making power is shared within schools in relation to curriculum and school 
organisation. 

While the time that students are intended to spend in school is covered by the traditional Indi- 
cator D4, the new Indicator D5 examines student absenteeism and compares the achievement of stu- 
dents in schools with lower and higher rates of absenteeism. 

Finally, the new Indicator D7 shows how countries compare in the number of students per computer, 
students' access to e-mail and the Internet, as well as the guidance given to students in their use of infor- 
mation technology. As OECD economies are increasingly dependent on technological knowledge and 
skills embodied in the labour force, students with little or no exposure to information technology in 
school may face extra difficulties in making a smooth transition into the modern labour market. 

New indicators have been designed to improve the information base on lifelong learning 

The 2000 edition of Education at a Glance takes a further step towards reporting internationally compa- 
rable data on lifelong learning and its impact on society and the economy. The indicators on participation 
in education (Cl to C4) have been expanded to cover not just the young, but all age groups. Furthermore, 
information on participation in formal education in Indicator Cl has been supplemented by figures for 
the number of hours which a typical person would be expected to spend in education and training out- 
side formal education over the life cycle. Finally, a new indicator, C7, has been introduced to compare the 
extent of participation in job-related or career- related continuing education and training among the 
employed population. This indicator also provides information on financial support for participants and 
obstacles to participation. 

Improved measures examine investments in education and their returns 

Education is an investment in human skills that can help to foster economic growth and raise pro- 
ductivity, contribute to personal and social development, and reduce social inequality. No single indica- 
tor can fully describe these relationships, but several of the new or enhanced indicators included in this 
edition of Education at a Glance allow for a better understanding of the cost and nature of the investment 
on the one hand, and of the benefits of education, or the "returns" to education, on the other. 

On the investment side, Chapter B now provides a more complete picture of the resources devoted to 
education and how these evolved between 1990 and 1996. With increased participation drawing from new 
client groups and a wider range of educational opportunities, programmes and providers, governments are 
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forging new partnerships to allow the different actors and stakeholders in education to participate more 
fully and to share the costs and benefits more equitably. As a result, public funding is now increasingly seen 
as providing only a part, although a very substantial part, of the investment in education. Private sources of 
funds are playing an increasingly important role. To shed light on this, the indicators in this year’s edition 
place more emphasis on the relative proportions of funds for educational institutions that come from public 
and private sources, as well as trends in these proportions since 1990. In addition, a new indicator, B3, has 
been introduced to compare the levels and types of public subsidies to households to cover student living 
costs and educational expenses. 

Decisions on how educational funds are spent are also likely to be influenced by which level of gov- 
ernment has responsibility for, and control over, the funding of education. An important factor in educa- 
tional policy is thus the division of responsibility for educational funding between national, regional and 
local authorities. Such aspects of decision-making have been newly integrated into Indicator B6 on the 
initial and final sources of public funding. 

To respond to increasing public and government concern over the outcomes of education, about 
one-third of the indicators in this edition have been devoted to the individual, social and labour market 
outcomes of education. The indicator on educational attainment (A2), traditionally used as a proxy forthe 
stock of human capital, is supplemented by information on literacy skills in the adult population. Further- 
more, the indicators on completion of secondary and tertiary education (C2 and C4) now provide a more 
differentiated, more comparative picture of the qualifications obtained. With regard to the labour market 
outcomes of education, there is a more detailed picture than in past editions of the relationships 
between education, employment and earnings (Chapter E), with particular emphasis on the situation of 
the youth population. 

Finally, the picture of the mathematics and science achievements of primary and lower secondary 
students presented in earlier editions has been expanded with a report on the attitudes of students 
towards science in relation to their achievement in science (F2). This is important because education sys- 
tems not only aim at uniformly high levels of academic achievement, but also seek to develop and sup- 
port positive attitudes among students towards learning and achievement and to foster both the 
motivation and the ability of students to continue learning throughout life. In addition, a new indicator 
(F3) explores what 4th and 8th grade girls and boys believe accounts for performance in mathematics, 
and it explores the relationship of their beliefs to their actual achievement in mathematics. 

Trend data offer an insight into developments in the supply of and demand for learning opportunities 

Broad shifts in the economic and social structures of OECD countries have increased the demand for 
educational reform, specifically for the development of strategies to adapt education and training systems 
to these new conditions. The development of policy options and strategies for change can best be achieved 
through an understanding of how education and training systems have evolved. The 2000 edition of Educa- 
tion at a Glance therefore complements its review of variation between countries with trend indicators in 
order to show how the supply of learning opportunities has evolved and how the expansion of learning 
opportunities has been financed. Although many of these indicators cover only a relatively short period of 
time, they trace a rapid growth in the proportion of young people undertaking upper secondary and tertiary 
education in many countries (Cl to C4) and a consequent rise in spending ( B 1 to B4). As the size of the youth 
population in most countries has stopped shrinking, and in some cases is expanding (Al), the increase in 
demand for education has imposed costs that governments are finding harder to bear. 

New indicators have been designed to shed light on the transition from school to work 

The labour-market situation of young persons has returned to the forefront of public debate in recent 
years. There is a general perception that the transition from education to work has become more difficult, 
despite the fact that the size of youth cohorts has been declining in most countries and that young people 
entering the labour market today have generally received more education than was the case ten years ago. 
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Despite progress in attainment levels, many young people are subject to unemployment. Differences 
in unemployment rates by level of educational attainment (El ) are an indicator of the degree to which fur- 
ther education improves the economic opportunities of young people. The revised indicator E2 provides a 
more detailed picture of the education and work status of young people and a new indicator, E3, focuses on 
young people’s employment situation. 

The indicators give greater emphasis to tertiary education , which is now replacing secondary education as the 
focal point of access to rewarding careers 

As demand for education continues to rise, young people are becoming more likely to study well 
beyond compulsory schooling, both through attending higher levels of education and enrolling at older 
ages. The factors influencing this expansion are not hard to identify. Demand for education has never 
been greater, as individuals and societies are attaching ever more importance to education as a route to 
social and economic success. This is no longer simply a matter of ambitious families seeking advance- 
ment for their children, since early school leaving increases the risk of exclusion and of poor labour mar- 
ket prospects for all young people. 

This edition provides a more complete picture of who enters tertiary education and who survives up 
to graduation. Indicator C3 estimates the percentage of young people who will enter university-level edu- 
cation during the course of their lives, given current conditions. It also gives information on patterns of 
participation and on the demographic composition of those entering tertiary education. At tertiary level 
many of those who participate do not obtain a qualification: Indicator C4 shows that, on average, only 
about two-thirds of university students complete their first degrees. Although “dropping out” is not nec- 
essarily an indicator of failure from the perspective of the individual student, high drop-out rates may 
indicate that the education system is not meeting the needs of its clients. 

One way for students to expand their knowledge of other cultures and societies is to attend institu- 
tions of higher education in countries other than their own. International student mobility involves costs 
and benefits to students and institutions, in both the sending and the host country. While the direct 
short-term monetary costs and benefits of this mobility are relatively easily measured, the long-term 
social and economic benefits to students, institutions and countries are more difficult to quantify. Mea- 
sures of the number of students studying in other countries, however, provide some idea of the extent of 
this phenomenon and the degree to which it is changing over time (see Indicator C5). 

Students with disabilities or learning difficulties, and those front disadvantaged groups, are now covered 
in a new indicator 

Students with disabilities or learning difficulties, and those from disadvantaged groups, often receive 
additional support in school to enable them to make satisfactory progress. Some continue to be educated 
in special schools, but increasingly they are included in mainstream education. The orientation of educa- 
tional policies towards lifelong learning and equity has particular significance for these students since they 
face the greatest risk of exclusion, not only in schools but also in the labour market and in life generally. 

Monitoring the educational provision which is made for these students is of great importance, especially 
given the substantial extra resources involved. A greatly enhanced Indicator C6 compares the proportions 
of students with disabilities, learning difficulties and other disadvantages. It also presents data on the 
extent of provision, its location and the distribution of students with special educational needs by gender. 

The coverage of the private sector continues to improve 

Continuing improvements in the coverage of the private sector of education - with respect to both 
participation rates in educational institutions and sources of funds - provide a more complete picture of 
costs, resources and participation in education systems. 

© OECD 2000 
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Methodological advances have improved the comp arahility of the indicators 

In 1 995, OECD, EUROSTAT and UNESCO introduced a new set of instruments through which data are 
now jointly collected on key aspects of education. This collaboration has resulted in substantial improve- 
ments in the collection, organisation and quality of international education statistics, as well as a 
reduction in the time taken to publish the indicators. The continuing implementation of common 
definitions, the use of high standards of quality control, and better data documentation have improved 
the international comparability of education statistics. 

During 1997-1999, OECD Member countries established a new framework for the comparison of lev- 
els of education and types of educational programmes, ISCED-97, which has been implemented for the 
first time in this year’s edition of Education at a Glance and has contributed significantly to the improved 
comparability of the indicators. 

A wider range of countries is covered 

Through the World Education Indicators programme (WEI), which the OECD co-ordinates in co-operation 
with UNESCO, 16 non-Member countries have contributed to this edition of Education at a Glance , 
extending the coverage of some of the indicators to more than two-thirds of the world population. These 
non-member countries include Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Jordan, Malaysia, 
Paraguay, the Philippines, the Russian Federation, Sri Lanka, Thailand, Uruguay and Zimbabwe. Data for 
these countries are reported on the bases of OECD definitions and methods to ensure comparability with 
the OECD indicators. A more detailed analysis of the indicators from non-member countries is presented 
in OECD’s Investing in Education - Analysis of the 1999 World Education Indicators (OECD, 2000). 

Israel has observer status in OECD’s activities on education and has contributed to the OECD indi- 
cators. Data for Israel are presented together with those from WEI participants. 
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□ PARTICIPATION AND ATTAINMENT 

To meet rising demand , education systems are rapidly expanding to allow more people to study longer... 

o Between 1990 and 1998, the average time a 5-year-old can expect to spend in education rose from 
1 5. 1 years to 1 6.4 years - but it still varies from 1 2 to 20 years across OECD countries (Table Cl . 1 ). 

o in addition, adults participate, on average, for more than one year full-time equivalent in continu- 
ing education and training during the ages of 25 and 64 (Table Cl. 4). 

o The rate at which populations attain upper secondary education has risen steeply with each suc- 
cessive age group. In all except eight countries, upper-secondary graduation rates now exceed 
80 per cent, and in Austria, Germany, Iceland, Japan, Netherlands and New Zealand, they exceed 
90 percent (Table C2.2). 

... and to obtain higher qualifications 

o The number of students enrolled in tertiary programmes grew by more than 20 per cent between 
1990 and 1997 in all but five OECD countries, and in eight countries by more than 50 per cent 
(Table C3.4). 

° Today, an average of four out of ten young people are likely, during the course of their lives, to 
enter tertiary programmes which lead to the equivalent of a Bachelor's degree or above (tertiary 
type A). In some countries, this proportion is as high as one young person in two (Table C3.1). 

o on average across OECD countries, a 17-year-old can expect to receive 2.3 years of tertiary edu- 
cation, most of which will be full-time (Table C3.2). 

□ STUDY PATTERNS 

Not all students who are enrolled always attend school. 

o The proportion of 8th grade students enrolled in schools that have a moderate degree of daily stu- 
dent absenteeism (5 per cent or more) ranges from under 5 per cent in Japan and Korea to over 
75 per cent in Australia, the Czech Republic, Ireland, New Zealand and the United Kingdom 
(Table D5.1). 

o in most countries, school absenteeism is negatively associated with average mathematics perfor- 
mance among 8th grade students (Table D5.1). 

While tertiary participation rates have risen steeply in many OECD countries, not all who participate complete 

a degree. 

o on average across OECD countries, about a third of all entrants leave tertiary type A education 
without completing a degree - but this varies greatly between countries: in some countries only a 
minority of entrants complete the course; in others almost all do (Table C4. 1 ). 

° In some countries, low annual expenditure per student translates into high overall costs of tertiary 
education because of the long duration of tertiary programmes (Table B4.4). 
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Significant numbers are studying abroad . 

° The percentage of foreign students at tertiary level enrolled in OECD countries ranges from below 
1 to around 16 per cent (Chart C5. 1 ). 

° Australia, France, Germany, the United Kingdom and the United States attract more than eight out 
of ten foreign students studying in the OECD area (Chart C5.2). 

° In proportion to their size, Australia, Austria, Switzerland and the United Kingdom have the largest 
^inflows of foreign students (Table C5. 1 ). 

° Greek, Japanese and Korean students account for the largest proportions of foreign students from 
OECD countries, while students from China and Southeast Asia comprise the largest proportions 
of foreign students from non-OECD countries (Table C5.2). 

Better educated adults are more likely to benefit from continuing education and training. 

° Annual hours of training invested per employee range from 20 in Poland to over 53 in the Netherlands, 
New Zealand and the United Kingdom (Table C7. 1 ). 

° Workers with higher levels of educational attainment are also the most likely to participate in job- 
related education and training. Three times as many hours of training are invested in employees with 
a tertiary qualification as in those with less than an upper-secondary qualification (Table C7.4). 

° Lack of interest remains the biggest obstacle to increasing participation of workers in job-related 
training (Table C7.7). 

The transition from education to work is far from easy. 

° Young people are experiencing growing difficulties in gaining a firm foothold in the world of work. 
The transition, even for successful graduates, tends to take place later than it used to, and it is 
often fragile and uncertain (Indicator E2). 

° The average young person in the OECD aged 1 5 can now expect to hold a job for 6.5 years between 
the ages 1 5-29, to be unemployed for a total of one year and to be neither studying nor seeking 
work for 1.5 years (the rest is spent in education). It is in the average duration of spells of unem- 
ployment that countries vary most, reflecting the variation in youth employment rates over that 
period (Table E4.1). 

□ PAYING FOR EDUCATION 

More is being invested in education... 

° In 1 6 out of 1 8 countries, public expenditure on education grew faster than GDP, with average edu- 
cational spending as a percentage of GDP rising from 5.2 per cent in 1990 to 5.8 per cent in 1997 
(Table B \.\a). 

° With school-age populations stabilising in some countries, expanding rates of participation are 
feeding through into higher overall spending on education. 

... mainly from public sources but with significant , and increasing , private contributions. 

° Although education remains predominantly publicly funded, private spending is becoming more 
important and accounts, on average, for 10 percent of initial educational funds (Table B2.1). Over- 
all, this spending appears to supplement rather than displace public expenditure. 

° For every dollar spent by tertiary institutions, about 77 per cent of final educational funds origi- 
nate, on average, in public sources and about 23 per cent in private sources (Table B2. 1 ). 

° I n all countries except Finland and Sweden, at least some students are enrolled in every country 
in tertiary institutions that charge tuition and other fees (Table B2.2). 
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The higher the level of education, the more is spent per student. 

o Spending per student at the primary level is, at an OECD average figure of US$ 385 1 , less than half 
of spending at the tertiary level (US$8 612). However, differences between countries in this indicator 
are marked: whereas Denmark only spends 1 . 1 times as much on a tertiary student as on a primary 
student, Mexico spends almost five times as much (Table B4. 1 ). 

o xhe ratio of primary students to teaching staff varies from 31:1 to 11:1 across OECD countries. 
There are nearly twice as many teachers per student in primary schools as in tertiary institutions 
in Germany, Japan and New Zealand; in Greece the reverse is true (Table B7. 1 ). 

Spending on tertiary education has grown fastest , hut enrolment even more so. 

o At the tertiary level, spending over the period 1990-1996 increased on average by 28 per cent, 
driven mainly by enrolment growth of 40 per cent over the same period (Table B4.3). 

□ THE ORGANISATION OF SCHOOLS 

In most countries, teachers are well paid in relation to average wages, hut their salaries often lag behind those 

of university graduates. 

o Although experienced primary and secondary teachers in most countries earn more than the aver- 
age wage, salaries of experienced primary teachers in the Czech Republic, Hungary and Norway 
are less than the average GDP per capita (Table D1 . \a). 

° In many OECD countries, teachers are among the most highly educated workers. Yet teachers’ 
statutory salaries after 15 years' experience are generally lower than the average earnings of uni- 
versity graduates, except in New Zealand (at the primary level) and, in the case of secondary- 
school teachers, in France, Germany, Sweden and Switzerland. Teachers' salaries in the Czech 
Republic and Hungary are 40 per cent or less of the average salaries of university graduates 
(Chart Dl. 2). 



Teachers are now mainly graduates. 

o AH OECD countries now require an ISCED 5 (A or B) qualification in order to enter the teaching 
profession at the primary level or above, but not all teachers in service have acquired such a qual- 
ification (Table D2. 1). 

° The average duration of pre-service training for primary teachers varies from 3 years in Austria, 
Belgium and Spain to 5.5 years in Germany (Chart D2. 1 ). 

o At the secondary general level, the duration of pre-service training is generally higher than at the 
primary level. Australia, the United Kingdom and the United States are the only exceptions, show- 
ing no difference between the requirements for the different levels of education (Chart D2.1). 

Education faces difficulties in keeping up with the development of information technologies. 

° Between 54 and 85 per cent of lower secondary students are enrolled in schools where the principal 
reports that computer availability is a major obstacle to the realisation of the school's computer- 
related goals (Table D7.6). 

° An average of two-thirds of lower secondary students are enrolled in schools where the principal 
reports that teachers’ lack of knowledge and skills in using computers for instructional purposes 
is a major obstacle to the effective use of information technology in learning (Table D7.6). 

° The average number of students per computer in the Czech Republic (39) is five times that in the 
typical school in Canada (8) (Table D7. 1 ). In most other countries the ratio varies between 1 0 and 20. 
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° While nearly all lower secondary students enrolled in schools that use computers have access to 
the Internet in Canada, Finland and Iceland, nearly six out of ten students in Belgium (French 
Community), the Czech Republic and Hungary are in schools with no Internet access (Table D7.2). 

D OUTCOMES OF EDUCATION 

Wide variations in student achievement feed into unequal prospects in adulthood. 

° Wide differences between countries in mathematics achievement appear early on in children’s 
schooling, and tend to increase as schooling progresses. The difference between mathematics 
achievement in Japan and Korea on the one hand, and the OECD average on the other, exceeds 
more than twice the typical progress in achievement over a school year (Table Fl.l). 

° Most countries which perform well in mathematics at the 4th grade do so also at the 8th grade, 
which underlines the importance of early success. However, some countries with comparatively 
low performance at the 4th grade make up for some of the difference by the 8th grade, while others 
with good 4th grade results fall behind by the 8th grade (Table Fl.l). 

While successful in raising levels of science achievement, education systems find it more difficult to sustain the 

strong positive views that young children display towards science. 

° Fourth-grade students generally have positive attitudes towards science. There is, however, a 
marked decline in positive attitudes as students progress through the education system, particu- 
larly in the two countries with the highest level of science achievement, Japan and Korea 
(Table F2.1). 

° Those 4th grade students with the most positive attitudes towards science show the highest achieve- 
ment levels, a relationship which is stronger among boys than among girls (Table F2.2). Among older 
students, the relationship between attitudes and achievement is more varied, and many students 
achieve well despite reporting negative attitudes towards science (Table F2.I ). 

Better education brings significant rewards, in terms of employment and pay prospects. 

° The labour-force participation rates of men are generally higher for those with higher educational 
qualifications, with the exception of Mexico and Turkey where the trend is less pronounced 
(Table E 1.1). 

° The difference in labour-force participation by level of educational attainment is even wider for 
women than for men, although the gender gap in participation decreases with increasing educa- 
tional attainment (Tables El l, El .2). 

° The level of education that adds most to individuals’ earnings is university, whose graduates typically 
earn between 20 and 100 percent more than upper secondary graduates by mid-career (Table E5.1). 
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m = missing data. 

1. Figures for Belgium refer to the Flemish Community of Belgium. 

2. Figures for Belgium refer to the French and Flemish communities of Belgium. 

3. Data are given for England. Results for Scotland are available separately. 
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□ COVERAGE OF THE STATISTICS 

Although a lack of data still limits the scope of the indicators in many countries, the coverage 
extends, in principle, to the entire national education system regardless of the ownership or sponsorship 
of the institutions concerned and regardless of education delivery mechanisms. With one exception 
described below, all types of students and all age-groups are meant to be included: children (including 
those classified as exceptional), adults, nationals, foreigners, as well as students in open distance 
learning, in special education programmes or in educational programmes organised by ministries other 
than the Ministry of Education, provided the main aim of the programme is the educational development 
of the individual. However, vocational and technical training in the workplace, with the exception of 
combined school and work-based programmes that are explicitly deemed to be parts of the education 
system, is not included in the basic education expenditure and enrolment data. 

Educational activities classified as “adult learning" or “non-regular” are covered, provided that the 
activities involve studies or have a subject-matter content similar to "regular" education studies or that 
the underlying programmes lead to potential qualifications similar to corresponding regular educational 
programmes. Courses for adults that are primarily for general interest, personal enrichment, leisure or 
recreation are excluded. 

□ CALCULATION OF INTERNATIONAL MEANS 

For many indicators a country mean is presented and for some an OECD total. 

The country mean is calculated as the unweighted mean of the data values of all countries for which 
data are available or can be estimated. The country mean therefore refers to an average of data values at 
the level of the national systems and can be used to answer the question of how an indicator value for a 
given country compares with the value for a typical or average country. It does not take into account the 
absolute size of the education system in each country. 

The OECD total is calculated as a weighted mean of the data values of all countries for which data are 
available or can be estimated. It reflects the value for a given indicator when the OECD area is considered 
as a whole. This approach is taken for the purpose of comparing, for example, expenditure for individual 
countries with those of the entire OECD area for which valid data are available, with this area considered 
as a single entity. 

Note that both the country mean and the OECD total can be significantly affected by missing data. 

Given the relatively small number of countries, no statistical methods are used to compensate for this. 

In cases where a category is not applicable in a country or where the data value is negligible for the 
corresponding calculation, the value zero is imputed for the purpose of calculating means. In cases where 
a data point represents the ratio of two values, neither of which is applicable for a particular country, the 
mean does not take into account this country. 

□ ISCED LEVELS OF EDUCATION 

The classification of the levels of education is based for the first time on the revised International 
Standard Classification of Education (ISCED/1997). The biggest change between the revised ISCED and 
the old=- ISCED is the introduction of a- multi-dimensional classification framework, allowing for the 
alignment of the educational content of programmes using multiple classification criteria. ISCED is an 
instrument for compiling statistics on education internationally and distinguishes among six levels of 
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education. The Glossary and the notes in Annex 3 (Indicator A3) describe the ISCED levels of education in detail 
and Annex 1 shows corresponding theoretical durations and the typical starting and ending ages of the 
main educational programmes by ISCED level. 

□ SYMBOLS FOR MISSING DATA 

Four symbols are employed in the tables and graphs to denote missing data: 

a Data not applicable because the category does not apply. 
m Data not available. 
n Magnitude is either negligible or zero, 
x Data included in another category/column of the table. 

□ COUNTRY CODES 
OECD Member countries 



Australia 


AUS 


Korea 


KOR 


Austria 


AUT 


Luxembourg 


LUX 


Belgium 


BEL 


Mexico 


MEX 


Canada 


CAN 


Netherlands 


NLD 


Czech Republic 


CZE 


New Zealand 


NZL 


Denmark 


DNK 


Norway 


NOR 


Finland 


FIN 


Poland 


POL 


France 


FRA 


Portugal 


PRT 


Germany 


DEU 


Spain 


ESP 


Greece 


GRC 


Sweden 


SWE 


Hungary 


HUN 


Switzerland 


CHE 


Iceland 


ISL 


Turkey 


TUR 


Ireland 


IRL 


United Kingdom 


UKM 


Italy 


ITA 


United States 


USA 


Japan 


JPN 
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CONTEXT OF EDUCATION 



In the interpretation of international differences in the structures, processes and outcomes of edu- 
cation, the context in which education systems operate has to be taken into account. It is particularly 
important to know about the existing supply of human knowledge, competence and skills to which edu- 
cation systems seek to add. These factors can be set alongside the current output of education systems, 
shown especially in Indicators C2 and C4. As far as the demand for education is concerned, demographic 
patterns determine the potential client-base, since they reflect the numbers of people in the age groups 
that participate most in education, while the changing requirements of the labour market influence the 
demand for education from individuals and society. 

Indicator A1 shows the demographic background to educational provision, in terms of the trend in 
the size of youth cohorts at the "expected" ages of participation in various stages of education. This indi- 
cator must be qualified with two observations. First, participation rates among age groups before and 
after compulsory schooling are by no means constant. Secondly, participation is not always at the 
“expected" age, and is becoming less so as lifelong learning becomes commonplace. Nevertheless, 
demographic data are important in forecasting costs both within compulsory education and, in combina- 
tion with plans or expectations for particular patterns of participation, outside it. 

On the "human capital” side, there are several ways of estimating the existing stock of human knowl- 
edge and skills, sometimes referred to as human capital. The most common is the educational attainment 
- the highest level of education completed - of members of the adult population. This is the most easily 
measurable proxy for the overall qualifications of the workforce, and is a factor which plays an important role 
in shaping economic outcomes and the quality of life. Indicator A2, which compares the attainment of 
national populations, is thus an indicator of the stock of human capital. It shows, significantly, how attain- 
ment has been rising overtime, by comparing differences between younger and older people, educated in 
different decades. It also looks at gender differences in education, and shows clearly how these have been 
narrowing over time. Finally, this indicator shows that a second way of estimating human capital is by mea- 
suring it more directly - by testing adults for certain core abilities, such as literacy skill. This part, based on 
the results of the International Adult Literacy Survey, looks at the degree to which adults exhibit a skill that 
is essential both for work and for full participation in society. 



RELATIVE SIZE OF THE 
SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION 



° The size of the youth population in a given country shapes the potential demand for initial 
education and training. The higher the number of young people, the greater the potential 
demand for educational services. Among countries of comparable wealth, a country with a 
relatively large youth population would have to spend a higher percentage of its GDP on 
education in order to ensure the educational opportunities that young persons in other 
countries enjoy. 

° The chart illustrates the proportion of the population in two age-bands roughly corresponding 
to typical ages of students in primary /lower secondary and upper secondary education. 

o in Italy only 16 per cent of the population are between the ages of 5 and 19. This is in contrast 
to Mexico and Turkey where these figures are 34 and 31 percent respectively. 



Chart A1 .1 . Percentages of 5 to 14 and 15 to 19 year-olds 
in the total population (1998) 



□ 5 to 1 4 year-olds □ 1 5 to 1 9 year-olds 

% 

25 



% 

25 




Countries are ranked in descending order of the percentage of 5 to 14 year-olds in the total population. 
Source; OECD. 






Relative Size of the School-age Population 



Tfiis indicator shows the 
relative size of the 
school-age population 
in primary, secondary 
and tertiary education 
and forecasts these 
up to the year 2008. 



Differences between 
countries in the relative 
size of the youth 
population have 
diminished since 1990 
but there are still 
notable contrasts. 



The sharp decline in 
youth populations 
during the 1970s and 
1 980s has generally 
slowed down... 

... and population 
forecasts suggest that 
the proportion of 
5-14 year-olds 
will stabilise in many 
OECD countries. 



□ POLICY CONTEXT 

The number of young people in a population influences both the rate of 
renewal of labour-force qualifications and the amount of resources and organ- 
isational effort which a country must invest in its education system. Other 
things being equal, countries with larger proportions of young people in the 
population must allocate a larger proportion of their national income to initial 
education and training than those with smaller youth populations but similar 
participation rates. 

Projections of the relative size of the school-age population help to 
predict changes in the number of students and resources needed. However, 
these predictions have to be interpreted with caution. At the lowest level of 
education enrolment rates are close to 1 00 per cent (see Indicator C 1 ) and the 
number of students closely follows demographic changes. This is not the case 
in upper secondary and higher education. In almost all countries the growth in 
enrolment rates has outweighed the decrease in cohort sizes. 

□ EVIDENCE AND EXPLANATIONS 

The proportion of 5-14 year-olds in the total population, who are typically 
enrolled in primary and lower secondary programmes, varies between 1 1 and 
16 percent in most OECD countries; the proportion of 20-29 year-olds is in 
general slightly larger (Table All). Although differences between countries in 
the relative size of the youth population have diminished since 1990, there are 
still notable contrasts. In Italy only 1 0 per cent of the population are between 
the ages of 5 and 14. This is in contrast to Mexico and Turkey where these 
figures are 23 and 21 percent respectively. Two of the least prosperous coun- 
tries in the OECD thus have both fewer resources to allocate to education and 
more children between whom to distribute these resources. 

Taking the size of the population in 1998 as the baseline (index = 100), 
Chart A 1.2 illustrates how the population in three age-bands (roughly corre- 
sponding to typical ages of students in primary/lower secondary, upper 
secondary and tertiary education) has evolved since 1990 and how it is 
expected to develop over the next decade. 

The sharp decline in the population of 5-14 year-olds that occurred in 
many OECD countries during the 1970s and 80s has generally slowed and pop- 
ulation forecasts suggest that over the next decade the proportion of 5- 1 4 year- 
olds will stabilise in many OECD countries. The Czech Republic and Poland are 
the only countries in which the proportion of 5- 1 4 year-olds - currently 1 3 and 
15 per cent respectively - will decline by more than 25 per cent over the next 
decade. It is worthy of note that in Germany, Greece, Hungary and Sweden the 
decline will still exceed 1 4 per cent. 

Although the decline in the youth population has somewhat eased the 
pressure on expanding school systems at the lower levels of education, most 
countries stiil feel the pressure of higher enrolment rates in post-compulsory 
schooling (Indicator C3). 

A declining youth population is also no longer the rule. In 12 OECD coun- 
tries the number of 5-14 year-olds has been rising by between 6 and 14 percent 
over the period 1990-1998. These rises will feed through into further rises in 



Relative Size of the School-age Population 



Chart A1 .2. Change in the size of the youth population since 1 990 and expected change 
until 2008 (1 998 = 1 00), by age group (1 998) 
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□ 2008 
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Countries are ranked in ascending order of the difference on the size of the 5-14 year-olds between the years 1990 and 2008. 
Source: OECD. 
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Relative Size of the School-age Population 



demand.for post-compulsory education in the years ahead. When populations of 
these ages were falling it was relatively easy to expand participation rates - but 
can these higher levels now be sustained? The countries where the population 
of 5-14 year-olds is expected to increase by more than 5 percent from 1998 year 
to 2008 year are Denmark, Luxembourg and Turkey; and whereas Denmark and 
Luxembourg currently have a comparatively low proportion of 5-14 year-olds, in 
Turkey a comparatively high proportion is expected to grow further. 

Among 20-29 year-olds, the typical age-band for tertiary education, a 
decline by more than 20 per cent in Denmark, Italy, Japan, Portugal and Spain 
will ease the pressure on tertiary spending. In Poland and the United States, 
by contrast, the population of 20-29 year-olds is expected to increase by 1 3 and 
10 per cent respectively over the next decade putting considerable pressure 
on tertiary education systems. In Poland this pressure is combined with rapidly 
growing tertiary enrolment rates. In the early 1990s, Poland faced the second 
biggest growth in the OECD. 



Student demography 
is a factor with 
a significant influence 
on the financial 
resources required 
for education. 



Data are derived from 
the 1998 OECD 
Demographic Database 
and from the World 
Education Indicators 
Pilot Project. Projections 
are based on the UN 
Population Database. 



The size of the youth population in a given country shapes the potential 
demand for initial education and training. The higher the number of young people, 
the greater the potential demand for educational services. Among countries of 
comparable wealth, a country with a relatively large youth population would have 
to spend a higher percentage of its GDP on education in order to ensure the edu- 
cational opportunities that young persons in other countries enjoy. Conversely, if 
the relative size of the youth population is smaller, the same country could spend 
a lower percentage of its GDP on education and yet achieve similar results. 

Chart B1.3A in Indicator B1 shows the effects on educational spending of 
differences between countries in the relative size of the youth population. In 
Italy, the country with the lowest proportion of 5-29 year-olds, educational 
expenditure as a percentage of GDP could be expected to rise by 22 per cent if 
the relative size of the youth population in these countries were at the level of 
the OECD average. In Mexico, by contrast, expenditure on education could be 
expected to be 23 per cent lower if the proportions of 5-29 year-olds were at 
the level of the OECD average. In other words, other things being equal, 
Mexico would have to increase its investment in educational institutions in 
order to reach OECD average spending per student as a percentage of GDP. 

□ DEFINITIONS 

Columns 1-3 in Table A1 .1 show the percentage of 5-14, 15-19 and 20-29 
year-olds in the total population. Columns 4-9 show the change in the sizes of 
the populations 5-14, 1 5-19 and 20-29 years of age over the period 1990-2008. 
The changes are expressed as percentages relative to the size of the popula- 
tion in 1998 (index = 100). The statistics cover residents in the country, regard- 
less of citizenship and of educational or labour market status. Column 10 shows 
the number of students enrolled as a percentage of the employed population 
25 to 64 years of age. Chart A 1 .2 shows the development of the index provided 
in columns 4-9 of Table AM overthe period 1990-2008. 
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Table Al l Number of people at the age of basic, upper secondary and tertiary education as a percentage 

of the total population (1998) 











Change in the size of the population (1998 - 100) 
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21 


11 
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89 
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13 


6 


14 
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14 
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WEI participants 2 






















Argentina 


19 


9 


16 


99 


105 


84 
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82 


115 
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Brazil 


22 


11 


18 


102 


94 


86 


95 


92 


113 
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Chile 


19 


8 


17 


88 


101 


99 
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102 


106 
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China 


19 


7 


18 


90 


85 


127 


113 


100 


89 
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Egypt 


26 


12 


16 


87 


99 


75 


112 


87 


138 
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India 


25 


9 


17 


89 


101 


88 


114 


88 


119 
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Indonesia 


22 


11 


18 


100 


99 


96 


100 


84 


106 
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27 
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81 
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Malaysia 


23 
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Paraguay 
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81 
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Philippines 


24 


10 


18 


88 . 
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81 
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83 
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Russian Federation 


m 
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67 


89 


83 


104 
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Sri Lanka 


23 


11 


19 


110 


92 


85 


83 


96 


115 
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Thailand 


18 


10 


19 


'' 108 


87 
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90 


93 


94 
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Uruguay 


16’ 


8 • 


15 


100 


105. ■ 


99 


103 


89 


101 


m 


Zimbabwe 


29 


11 


' 16 


84 


98 


84 


121 


84 


130 


m 



1. Austria and Greece: year of reference 1997. 

2. For all WEI participants: year of reference 1997. 
Source: OECD Database. See Annex 3 for notes. 
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EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
OF THE ADULT POPULATION 



° The level of educational attainment in the population is a commonly used proxy for the stock of 
"human capital”. This indicator shows the level of educational attainment of the population. It 
serves as a backdrop for comparing current participation and completion rates between 
countries. 

° The International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED-97) is used for the first time to 
define the level of education. A new level, post-secondary non-tertiary (level 4), has been 
introduced in ISCED-97 to cover programmes that straddle the boundary between upper 
secondary and tertiary education. 

° In Greece, Italy, Mexico, Portugal, Spain and Turkey more than half of the population aged 
25-64 years have not completed upper secondary education. This proportion is equal to or 
exceeds 80 per cent in Canada, the Czech Republic, Germany, Japan, Norway, Switzerland and 
the United States. 



Chart A2.1 . Distribution of the population 25 to 64 years of age by the highest completed 

level of education (1998) 



□ Below upper secondary H Tertiary-type B 

□ Upper secondary (excluding 3C short programmes) □ Tertiary-type A and advanced research programmes 

, □ Post-secondary non-tertiary 1 

% ' ‘ ' % 




1 . Year of reference 1 997. 

2. Not all ISCED 3 programmes meet minimum requirements for ISCED 3C long programmes. For more information see Annex 3. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the percentage of the population who have completed at least upper secondary education. 
Source: OECD. 
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□ POLICY CONTEXT 

A well-educated and well-trained population is important for the social 
and economic well-being of countries and individuals. Education plays a role 
in providing individuals with the knowledge, skills and competencies to parti- 
cipate more effectively in society. Education also contributes to an expansion 
of scientific and cultural knowledge. 

The level of educational attainment in the population is a commonly used 
proxy for the stock of "human capital”, that is, the skills available in the popu- 
lation and the labour force. This indicator shows the level of educational attain- 
ment of the population and the labour force. It serves as a backdrop for 
comparing current participation and completion rates between countries. Data 
are broken down by gender and by age group. 

An alternative to measuring the stock of human capital via educational qual- 
ifications is a direct assessment of adults’ skills. Measures of educational attain- 
ment do not certify a set of skills that is consistent across countries and they 
ignore less formal learning. The International Adult Literacy Survey (IALS) was 
designed to measure adult literacy skills by the assessment of proficiency levels, 
using test materials derived from specific contexts within countries. This indica- 
tor examines both 1) the variation in assessed literacy between countries, and 
2) the variation in literacy skills within different levels of educational attainment. 

□ EVIDENCE AND EXPLANATIONS 

In 1 7 out of 28 OECD countries more than 60 per cent of the population 
aged 25 to 64 have completed at least upper secondary education 
(Table A2. 2a). Upper secondary completers are those who have completed 
educational programmes at ISCED-97 levels 3A or 3B, or long programmes at 
ISCED-97 level 3C. This proportion is equal to or exceeds 80 per cent in 
Canada, Czech Republic, Germany, )apan, Norway, Switzerland and the 
United States. In other countries, especially in southern Europe, the educa- 
tional structure of the adult population shows a different profile: in Greece, 
Italy, Mexico, Portugal, Spain and Turkey more than half of the population aged 
25-64 years has not completed upper secondary education. 

A comparison between the distribution of educational attainment in the 
labour force aged 25 to 64, and the distribution of educational attainment in 
the total population in the same age range shows a higher percentage of 
people in the labour force with upper secondary and university qualifications 
(see Tables A2. 1 a and A2. 1 b). Across OECD countries, an average of 63 per cent 
of the adult population have completed at least full upper secondary educa- 
tion - but in the adult labour force this figure is 68 per cent. In Belgium, 
Hungary and Italy, upper secondary attainment in the adult population and in 
the labour force differs by 1 0 per cent or more. 

Acomparison ofthe attainment of the population aged 25-34 years with that 
of the age group 55-64 shows that the proportion of individuals who have not 
completed upper secondary education has been shrinking in all OECD coun- 
tries. This is especially striking in countries whose adult population generally has 
a lower attainment level. In younger age groups, differences between countries 
in the level of educational attainment are less pronounced. Many countries 
currently showing low attainment in the adult population are expected to move 
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TAis indicator shows 
a profile of the 
educational attainment 
of the adult population 
and labour force ... 

... providing a proxy 
for the knowledge, shills 
and competencies 
maintained in different 
countries . 



This indicator also 
examines the extent 
to which the measured 
shills of adults vary 
in relation to their 
educational attainment. 



Countries differ widely 
in the distribution 
of educational 
attainment across 
their populations. 



Educational attainment 
is generally higher 
among people in the 
labour force than among 
adults of working age 
outside it. 



Differences in 
educational attainment 
between younger 
and older people offer 
an indirect measure 
of the evolution of the 
stock of human capital. 
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closer to those with higher attainment levels. In Greece, Korea, Mexico, Spain 
and Turkey the proportion of individuals aged 25-34 with at least upper second- 
ary attainment is more than three times as high as in the age group 55-64. 



T here has been 
an increase in 
the proportion of young 
people who have 
attained a qualification 
equivalent to 
tertiary-type A and 
advanced research 
programmes . 



The proportion of 25-64 year-olds who have completed tertiary-type A and 
advanced research programmes ranges among OECD countries from less than 
1 0 per cent in Austria, Denmark, Italy, Portugal and Turkey to more than 20 per 
cent in the Netherlands, Norway and the United States. However, certain 
countries have also a vocational tradition at the tertiary level (tertiary-type B). 
The proportion of persons who have attained tertiary-type B level exceeds 
13 per cent in Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, japan, New Zealand 
and Sweden. 



Chart A2.2. Percentage of the population that has attained at least upper secondary/ 
tertiary-type A level of education, by age group (1998) 



□ 55-64 years of age 



♦ 25-34 years of age 



At least upper secondary education 





1. Year of reference 1997. 

2. The level of educational attainment of tertiary-type A includes tertiary-type B. 

Countries are ranked by the percentage of the population 25 to 34 years of age who have completed at least upper secondary education 
(see notes in Table A 2.2a). 

Source: OECD. 
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The rising skill requirements of labour markets, an increase in unemploy- 
ment during recent years and higher expectations by individuals and society 
have influenced the proportion of young people who obtain at least a tertiary- 
type A qualification. 



In Korea, although 8 per cent of people in the 55-64 age group have at least 
a tertiary-type A degree, among 25-34 year-olds the proportion has risen to 
23 per cent (Table A2.26). In Ireland, Korea, Mexico and Spain, the proportion of 
tertiary-type A and advanced research programmes graduates in this younger 
age group is more than three times as high as in the older cohort. 



In two out of three countries a larger proportion of men than women have 
attained at least upper secondary or tertiary-type A qualifications. This is the case 
in the older age groups in all countries except Ireland, Portugal and Sweden 
(Table A2.2c). In tertiary-type A or equivalent qualifications, the gap between men 
and women in the 25-64 age group in the OECD countries is 7 percentage points or 
more in Japan, Korea, Mexico and Switzerland. In Korea, Mexico and Switzerland, 
two out of three people holding a university-level qualification are men. In Japan 
the proportion of men is even higher (three out of four). 



Younger women, however, are far more likely than older women to have an 
upper secondary or even a tertiary-type A and advanced research programmes 
qualification. In 22 out of 27 countries, more than twice as many women aged 
25 to 34 have earned at least tertiary-type A qualifications as women aged 55- 
64 years. In Japan, Korea and Switzerland, among 25-34 year-olds, there is more 
than a 5 per cent gap in tertiary-type A attainment rates in favour of men (19,7 
and 9 per cent respectively). Norway is the only country where tertiary-type A 
attainment rates favour women by a similar amount. 



In 16 out of 28 countries a higher percentage of women than men in the age 
group 25 to 34 years hold an upper secondary qualification. This trend is also 
visible in tertiary education. Women already form the majority of people holding 
at least a tertiary-type A degree in seven out of 28 countries. 



A second and more direct way of estimating human capital is by testing adults 
for certain core abilities, such as literacy. Respondents in the International Adult 
Literacy Survey were asked to carry out various tasks that might be encountered in 
everyday life. Tables A23a to A2.3c present the results for the document scale of 
the International Adult Literacy Survey, which tested the knowledge and skills 
required to locate and use information contained in various formats such as official 
forms, timetables, maps and charts. Performance at literacy level 3 is generally 
considered desirable in order to avoid difficulties in coping with social and 
economic life in a modem democratic society. The proportion of the population 
performing at levels 1 and 2 can therefore be taken to represent those persons 
below the desirable minimum. At least a quarter of adults in all countries tested 
performed below the desirable minimum, but in some countries the proportion at 
this level was 50 per cent or more (e.g. Ireland, New Zealand, Poland and the 
United Kingdom). 
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Men have on average 
a higher level 
of attainment 
than women... 



... hut the trend 
has reversed among 
the younger generation 
in many countries. 



A second way 
of estimating human 
capital is by assessing 
literacy shills directly. 
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Although mean 
literacy scores tend 
to be relatively close 
in most countries, 
the distribution 
of scores varies widely . 



Table A2.3 b shows mean scores and scores at the 1 Oth r 25th, 75th and 
90th percentiles. The mean score offers only partial information about adult 
literacy in a given country, since the mean can be relatively high even when 
there are many in the population with quite low scores. Although the mean 
scores tend to be relatively close in most countries, the distribution of scores 
varies widely. In the United States, for example, the average score is rela- 
tively high on the document scale, but the gap between the 1 Oth and the 90th 
percentiles is among the widest. The Netherlands, by contrast, has a small 
interquartile range (the difference between the 25th and 75th percentiles), 
indicating a low variation within the country, and at the same time a high 
average score. 



Im some countries low 
education attainment 
levels are less 
of an impediment 
to achieving relatively 
high literacy levels 
than in others . 



Countries differ substantially in the proportion of their adult population 
who has attained certain levels of education, and this may have some effect on 
the overall distribution of literacy. In general, countries with higher levels of 
educational attainment in the population have, on average, higher literacy 
scores and smaller gaps between the 10th and 90th percentiles (Table A2.3c). 
But there are still marked differences between countries at a given level of 
education. Countries vary most at the lowest levels of education. In some 
countries low educational attainment is less of an impediment to achieving 
relatively high literacy levels than in others. The difference between the 
average scores of individuals with university education and of those with less 
than upper secondary is highest in the United States and lowest in Germany. 
Adults with below upper secondary attainment in Germany have higher scores 
in document literacy than adults who have completed upper secondary or non- 
university education in the United States. 



The overlap between literacy distributions at different levels of education 
shows that formal educational qualifications are an imperfect proxy for an 
individual’s level of literacy skills. 



High percentages Levels of literacy also vary between age groups. Older people in many 

of older adults show countries have received less education than younger people (Table A2.2fl), 

low levels of literacy. although many young people aged 16 to 25 may not have completed their 

education. Comparisons between age groups can provide some insight into 
the extent to which differences in literacy skills are a product of education 
systems or reflect the effects of experience after schooling. In all countries 
except the United States, adults aged 46 to 55 have lower levels of document 
literacy than those aged 16 to 25 (Chart A2. 3). In Belgium (Flanders) and the 
Netherlands, for example, while three-quarters of younger adults demonstrate 
literacy at level 3 or above, only half of older adults achieve this level. In 
Poland, the proportion of adults who demonstrate level 3 or above is twice as 
high in the age group 16-25 as among 46-55 year-olds. 



Country rankings differ in the two age groups. Both Germany and the 
United States fare relatively better in the age group 46 to 55: Germany is 
second only to Sweden in the proportion of older adults achieving level 3 or 
above on the document scale, but is average among the young population 
aged 16 to 25. The United States is average among older adults but second to 
last among the young. 
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Chart A2.3. Percentage of the population scoring at IALS literacy levels 
3 or higher on the document scale by age group (1994-1995) 



| I 1 1 6-25 years of age I 1 46-55 years of age ] 

% % 




Countries are ranked in descending order of the percentage of the population 16 to 25 years of age scoring at 
literacy levels 3 or higher. 

Source : OECD and Statistics Canada/I ALS. 



□ DEFINITIONS 

The attainment profiles shown here are based on the percentage of the 
population or of the labour force aged 25-64 years who have completed a 
specified highest level of education. The International Standard Classification 
of Education (ISCED-97) is used for the first time to define the level of 
education. A new level, post-secondary non-tertiary (level 4), has been 
introduced in ISCED-97 to cover programmes that straddle the boundary 
between upper secondary and tertiary education. In ISCED-76, such 
programmes were placed either in upper secondary (level 3) or tertiary 
education (level 5). Tertiary education in ISCED-97 comprises only two 
levels (level 5 and level 6) instead of the previous three levels (levels 5, 6 
and 7). The new level 5 consists of programmes that do not lead directly 
to an advanced research qualification, while level 6 is now reserved 
for programmes leading to advanced research qualifications, such as a 
Ph.D. Tertiary education (level 5) is subdivided into two categories, 
ISCED 5A and 5B. ISCED 5A, tertiary-type A education, covers more theory- 
based programmes that give access to advanced research qualifications or pro- 
fessions with high skill requirements, while ISCED 5B, tertiary-type B education, 
covers more practical or occupationally specific programmes that provide partic- 
ipants with a qualification of immediate relevance to the labour market. Level 5 
inJSCED-97 corresponds only partly to level 5 in ISCED-76, and level 6 in 
ISCED-97 does not correspond at all to level 6 in ISCED-76 (for more details see 
Annex 3). 



Comparisons between 
age groups can provide 
some insight into the 
extent to which 
differences in literacy 
skills are a product of 
education systems or 
reflect the effects of 
experience after 
schooling. 



Data are derived from 
National Labour Force 
Surveys... 
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... and from the 
International Adult 
Literacy Survey 
conducted by the OECD 
and Statistics Canada 
in 1994/95. 



Respondents to the International Adult Literacy Survey were asked to 
carry out various tasks that might be encountered in everyday life. Three scales 
of literacy were devised and tested: "prose literacy”(the knowledge and skills 
required to understand and use information from texts, such as editorials, 
news stories, poems and fiction); "document literacy" (the knowledge and 
skills required to locate and use information contained in various formats such 
as job applications, payroll forms, transportation timetables, maps, tables and 
graphics); and "quantitative literacy" (the knowledge and skills required to 
apply arithmetical operations to numbers embedded in printed materials, 
such as balancing a cheque-book, calculating a tip, completing an order form 
or determining the amount of interest on a loan from an advertisement). In 
Tables A2.3 a to A2.3c, figures are included for "document literacy". However, 
results for the other two scales of literacy would be similar in most countries. 
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Table A2.1a. Distribution of the population 25 to 64 years of age by level of educational attainment (1998) 





Pre-primary 
and primary 
education 


Lower 

secondary 

education 


Upper secondary education 


Post- 

secondary 

non-tertiary 

education 


Tertiary- 
type B 
education 


Tertiary- 
type A and 
advanced 
research 
programmes 


All levels 
of education 


ISCED 0/1 


ISCED 2 


ISCED 3C 
Short 


ISCED 3C 
Long / 3B 


ISCED 3A 


ISCED 4 


ISCED 5B 


ISCED 5 A/6 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Australia 


x(2) 


44.0 


a 


9.6 


21.0 


x(5) 


8.8 


16.6 


100 


Austria 1 


x(2) 


26.7 


a 


51.1 


5.9 


5.7 


4.5 


6.2 


100 


Belgium 


20.3 


23.0 


a 


7.4 


24.0 


x(4) 


13.5 


11.8 


100 


Canada 


x(2) 


20.3 


x(5) 


x(5) 


27.9 


12.9 


20.2 


18.6 


100 


Czech Republic 


x( 2) 


14.7 


a 


43.8 


31.1 


x(5) 


a 


10.4 


100 


Denmark 


0.1 


21.4 


a 


47.6 


5.6 


x(5) 


19.8 


5.4 


100 


Finland 1 


x(2) 


31.7 


a 


a 


38.9 


a 


16.7 


12.8 


100 


France 


21.1 


18.2 


27.8 


2.5 


9.7 


0.2 


10.1 


10.5 


100 


Germany 


2.1 


14.1 


a 


54.3 


2.0 


4.4 


9.0 


14.0 


100 


Greece 1 


45.4 


9.0 


1.4 


1.4 


23.3 


3.9 


4.2 


11.3 


100 


Hungary 


4.3 


32.4 


a 


23.7 


26.4 


x(4) 


x(9) 


13.2 


100 


Iceland 


2.4 


35.7 


7.1 


a 


22.9 


11.0 


5.0 


15.9 


100 


Ireland 


23.1 


25.6 


m 


m 


30.2 


x( 5. 7) 


10.5 


10.6 


100 


Italy 


25.5 


30.9 


2.6 


5.2 


22.5 


4.6 


x(8) 


8.7 


100 


lapan 


x(2) 


20.1 


a 


x(5) 


49.5 


x(9) 


12.7 


17.7 


100 


Korea 


18.6 


16.0 


a 


x(5) 


43.3 


a 


5.1 


17.0 


100 


Mexico 


58.7 


20.1 


a 


7.7 


x(2) 


a 


1.2 


12.2 


100 


Netherlands 


12.5 


23.2 


a 


x(5) 


40.1 


x(8) 


x(8) 


24.2 


100 


New Zealand 


x(2) 


27.3 


a 


20.5 


18.6 


7.0 


13.9 


12.7 


100 


Norway 1 


0.2 


16.7 


a 


38.6 


17.6 


1.0 


2.1 


23.7 


100 


Poland 


x(2) 


21.7 


24.0 


a 


40.4 


3.1 


x(8) 


10.9 


100 


Portugal 


67.7 


12.2 


x(5) 


x(5) 


10.8 


x(5) 


2.7 


6.5 


100 


Spain 


44.5 


22.2 


0.4 


4.1 


9.0 


n 


5.8 


14.0 


100 


Sweden 


1 1.8 


12.1 


x(5) 


x(5) 


48.1 


x(7) 


15.4 


12.6 


100 


Switzerland 


x(2) 


18.5 


a 


51.3 


7.2 


x(4,5) 


9.0 


14.0 


100 


Turkey 


74.3 


8.0 


a 


3.1 


8.5 


a 


x(8) 


6.1 


100 


United Kingdom 


x(2) 


19.2 


27.7 


16.5 


13.1 


x(9) 


8.2 


15.4 


100 


United States 


5.0 


8.6 


x(5) 


x(5) 


51.6 


x(5) 


8.3 


26.6 


100 


| Country mean 


24.4 


19.4 


13.0 


22.8 


24.1 


5.4 


9.4 


13.6 


100 1 




Note: Column of reference is given in brackets after "x”. x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 
1. Year of reference 1997. 

Source: OECD Database. See Annex 3 for notes. 
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Table A2.1b. Distribution of the labour force 25 to 64 years of age by level of educational attainment (1998) 





Pre-primary 
and primary 
education 


Lower 

secondary 

education 


Upper secondary education 


Post- 

secondary 

non-tertiary 

education 


Tertiary- 
type B 
education 


Tertiary- 
type A and 
advanced 
research 
programmes 


All levels 
of education 


ISCED 0/1 


ISCED 2 


ISCED 3C 
Short 


ISCED 3C 
Long / 3B 


ISCED 3A 


ISCED 4 


ISCED 5B 


ISCED 5 A/6 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Australia 


x(2) 


38 


a 


11 


22 


x(5) 


10 


19 


100 


Austria 1 


x(2) 


21 


a 


55 


6 


6 


5 


8 


100 


Belgium 


11 


21 


a 


7 


28 


x(4) 


17 


16 


100 


Canada 


x(2) 


16 


x(5) 


x(5) 


28 


14 


22 


21 


100 


Czech Republic 


x(2) 


11 


a 


45 


33 


x(5) 


a 


12 


100 


Denmark 


n 


17 


a 


49 


5 


x(5) 


22 


6 


100 


Finland 1 


x(2) 


26 


a 


a 


41 


a 


18 


15 


100 


France 


15 


18 


30 


3 


10 


0.2 


11 


12 


100 


Germany 


1 


11 


a 


55 


1 


5 


10 


16 


100 


Greece 1 


39 


9 


2 


2 


23 


5 


5 


15 


100 


Hungary 


1 


23 


a 


29 


30 


x(4) 


x(9) 


17 


100 


Iceland 


2 


35 


7 


a 


22 


12 


5 


17 


100 


Ireland 


16 


25 


m 


m 


32 


x( 5,7) 


13 


13 


100 


Italy 


15 


32 


3 


6 


27 


6 


x{8) 


12 


100 


Japan 


x(2) 


18 


a 


x(5) 


50 


m 


11 


20 


100 


Korea 


17 


16 


a 


x(5) 


42 


a 


5 


19 


100 


Mexico 1 


55 


21 


a 


8 


x(2) 


a 


1 


15 


100 


Netherlands 


8 


20 


a 


x(5) 


43 


x(8) 


x(8) 


28 


100 


New Zealand 


x(2) 


23 


a 


22 


19 


8 


14 


14 


100 


Norway 1 


0.1 


14 


a 


39 


18 


1 


2 


26 


100 


Poland 


x(2) 


17 


26 


a 


41 


3 


x(8) 


13 


100 


Portugal 


66 


13 


x(5) 


x(5) 


11 


x{5) 


3 


8 


100 


Spain 


34 


24 


0.4 


5 


10 


n 


7 


18 


100 


Sweden 


9 


12 


x(5) 


x(5) 


49 


x{7) 


16 


14 


100 


Switzerland 


x(2) 


16 


a 


52 


7 


x(4,5) 


10 


15 


100 


Turkey 


68 


9 


a 


4 


10 


a 


x(8) 


9 


100 


United Kingdom 


x(2) 


14 


28 


17 


14 


x(9) 


9 


17 


100 


United States 


4 


7 


x(5) 


x(5) 


51 


x{5) 


9 


29 


100 


| Country mean 


20 


18 


14 


24 


25 


5 


10 


16 


100 1 



Note: Column of reference is given in brackets after "x”. x(2) means that data are included in column 2. 
1. Year of reference 1997. 

Source.- OECD Database. See Annex 3 for notes. 
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Table A2.2a. Percentage of the population that has attained at least upper secondary education, 

by age group (1998) 



At least upper secondary education 1 





25-64 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


OECD countries 












Australia 


56 


64 


58 


52 


44 


Austria 2 


73 


84 


78 


68 


56 


Belgium 


57 


73 


61 


51 


34 


Canada 


80 


87 


83 


77 


65 


Czech Republic 


85 


92 


88 


84 


74 


Denmark 


78 


85 


80 


78 


67 


Finland 2 


68 


84 


78 


62 


41 


France 3 


61 


75 


63 


56 


41 


Germany 


84 


88 


87 


84 


76 


Greece 2 


44 


66 


52 


36 


22 


Hungary 


63 


77 


73 


65 


31 


Iceland 


55 


61 


58 


55 


40 


Ireland 


51 


67 


56 


41 


31 


Italy 


41 


55 


50 


35 


19 


Japan 


80 


93 


91 


77 


57 


Korea 


65 


92 


70 


45 


27 


Mexico 


21 


26 


23 


16 


9 


Netherlands 


64 


74 


68 


59 


50 


New Zealand 


73 


79 


77 


69 


58 


Norway 2 


83 


93 


88 


78 


65 


Poland 


54 


62 


59 


53 


37 


Portugal 


20 


29 


20 


14 


12 


Spain 


33 


53 


38 


23 


12 


Sweden 


76 


87 


80 


73 


60 


Switzerland 


81 


88 


83 


80 


71 


Turkey 


18 


24 


19 


13 


7 


United Kingdom 3 


60 


63 


62 


58 


53 


United States 


86 


88 


88 


87 


80 


| Country mean 


61 


72 


65 


57 


44 | 


WEI participants 2 












Argentina 


m 


36 


29 


21 


15 


Brazil 


m 


28 


26 


19 


12 


Chile 


m 


54 


38 


33 


24 


China 


m 


18 


22 


10 


10 


India 


m 


11 


9 


6 


3 


Indonesia 


m 


30 


17 


13 


7 


Iordan 


m 


48 


41 


28 


15 


Malaysia 


m 


50 


34 


19 


9 


Paraguay 


m 


27 


19 


13 


12 


Philippines 


m 


56 


53 


35 


35 


Uruguay 


m 


38 


34 


26 


17 


Zimbabwe 


m 


16 


14 


14 


12 



1. Excluding ISCED 3C Short programmes. 

2. Year of reference 1997. 

3. Not all ISCED 3 programmes meet minimum requirements for ISCED 3C Long programmes. For more information see Annex 3. 
Source: OECD Database. 
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Educational Attainment of the Adult Population 



Table A2.2 b. Percentage of the population that has attained at least tertiary education, 

by age group (1998) 



At least tertiary-type B 


At least tertiary- type A 1 




25-64 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


25-64 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


OECD countries 






















Australia 


25 


28 


28 


25 


17 


17 


19 


18 


16 


10 


Austria 2 


11 


12 


13 


10 


6 


6 


7 


8 


5 


4 


Belgium 


25 


34 


28 


22 


14 


12 


16 


13 


10 


6 


Canada 


39 


46 


39 


37 


28 


19 


23 


18 


18 


13 


Czech Republic 


10 


10 


12 


10 


8 


10 


10 


12 


10 


8 


Denmark 


25 


27 


27 


27 


19 


5 


7 


5 


5 


3 


Finland 2 


29 


36 


33 


27 


18 


13 


14 


15 


13 


8 


France 


21 


30 


20 


18 


11 


11 


15 


10 


10 


6 


Germany 


23 


22 


26 


25 


19 


14 


14 


16 


15 


10 


Greece 2 


16 


22 


19 


13 


8 


11 


15 


14 


10 


6 


Hungary 


13 


14 


14 


14 


10 


13 


14 


14 


14 


10 


Iceland 


21 


24 


24 


19 


11 


16 


19 


18 


15 


9 


Ireland 


21 


29 


22 


16 


11 


11 


16 


1 1 


7 


5 


Italy 3 


9 


9 


11 


9 


5 


9 


9 


1 1 


9 


5 


Japan 


30 


45 


40 


23 


13 


18 


23 


23 


15 


9 


Korea 


22 


34 


23 


12 


8 


17 


23 


19 


' 1 1 


8 


Mexico 


13 


17 


15 


10 


5 


12 


15 


14 


10 


5 


Netherlands 3 


24 


27 


26 


23 


17 


24 


27 


26 


23 


17 


New Zealand 


27 


26 


28 


27 


23 


13 


16 


13 


12 


7 


Norway 2 


26 


30 


28 


24 


18 


24 


27 


25 


22 


17 


Poland 3 


11 


12 


10 


11 


10 


11 


12 


10 


1 1 


10 


Portugal 


9 


11 


9 


8 


7 


7 


8 


7 


5 


4 


Spain 


20 


32 


21 


14 


8 


14 


21 


16 


1 1 


6 


Sweden 


28 


31 


31 


29 


20 


13 


10 


14 


15 


1 1 


Switzerland 


23 


25 


25 


22 


18 


14 


16 


15 


13 


1 1 


Turkey 3 


6 


7 


7 


6 


3 


6 


7 


7 


6 


3 


United Kingdom 


24 


26 


25 


23 


17 


15 


17 


17 


15 


1 1 


United States 


35 


36 


36 


37 


27 


27 


27 


. 26 


29 


22 


| Country mean 


21 


25 


23 


19 


14 


14 


16 


15 


13 


9 | 


WEI participants 2 






















Argentina 


m 


11 


10 


7 


4 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Brazil 


m 


7 


9 


8 


5 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Chile 


m 


9 


9 


8 


5 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


China 


m 


5 


3 


3 


3 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


India 


m 


8 


7 


5 


3 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Indonesia 


m 


3 


2 


1 


1 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Jordan 


m 


30 


26 


18 


9 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Malaysia 


m 


11 


8 


6 


5 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Paraguay 


m 


11 


8 


6 


5 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Philippines 


m 


26 


26 


18 


18 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Uruguay 


m 


8 


10 


8 


5 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Zimbabwe 


m 


2 


2 


2 


2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 



1. The category “at least tertiary-type A" includes tertiary-type A and advanced research programmes. 

2. Year of reference 1997. 

3. The level of educational attainment of tertiary-type A includes tertiary-type B. 

Source: OECD Database. See Annex 3 for notes. 
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Educational Attainment of the Adult Population 



Table A2.2 c. Percentage of the population that has attained a specific level of education, 

by age group and gender (1998) 









At least upper secondary education 1 




At least tertiary type A 2 






25-64 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


25-64 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


OECD countries 
























Australia 


Men 


63 


69 


66 


61 


54 


17 


17 


19 


17 


11 




Women 


49 


60 


50 


43 


35 


17 


21 


18 


14 


9 


Austria 3 


Men 


80 


87 


84 


76 


68 


8 


8 


9 


8 


7 




Women 


66 


80 


71 


60 


46 


5 


6 


6 


3 


2 


Belgium 


Men 


57 


71 


60 


53 


37 


14 


17 


15 


14 


10 




Women 


56 


76 


61 


49 


31 


9 


15 


10 


6 


3 


Canada 


Men 


78 


86 


81 


77 


62 


20 


22 


19 


21 


16 




Women 


79 


88 


84 


77 


59 


17 


23 


17 


16 


8 


Czech Republic 


Men 


91 


93 


92 


90 


86 


12 


11 


15 


12 


11 




Women 


80 


91 


84 


78 


63 


8 


10 


10 


8 


6 


Denmark 


Men 


81 


85 


80 


83 


73 


6 


8 


6 


7 


5 




Women 


76 


86 


79 


72 


60 


4 


6 


5 


4 


2 


France 4 


Men 


64 


75 


66 


61 


47 


12 


14 


11 


12 


9 




Women 


58 


76 


61 


51 


35 


9 


15 


9 


8 


4 


Finland 3 


Men 


67 


82 


76 


61 


43 


14 


15 


16 


14 


10 




Women 


69 


86 


80 


63 


40 


12 


14 


14 


11 


7 


Germany 


Men 


89 


89 


90 


89 


86 


17 


15 


19 


20 


15 




Women 


79 


86 


84 


78 


66 


11 


13 


14 


1 1 


5 


Greece 3 


Men 


45 


63 


51 


39 


27 


13 


14 


16 


13 


9 




Women 


43 


68 


52 


33 


17 


10 


16 


12 


8 


3 


Hungary 


Men 


68 


79 


77 


72 


34 


13 


12 


12 


15 


13 




Women 


58 


76 


68 


57 


28 


13 


16 


16 


13 


8 


Iceland 


Men 


63 


61 


65 


65 


55 


17 


19 


20 


17 


13 




Women 


48 


60 


50 


42 


27 


15 


22 


18 


13 


m 


Ireland 


Men 


48 


63 


52 


39 


30 


12 


17 


13 


9 


6 




Women 


54 


71 


60 


42 


32 


9 


15 


9 


6 


4 


Italy 


Men 


43 


52 


50 


40 


23 


9 


8 


12 


10 


7 




Women 


40 


57 


49 


30 


16 


8 


10 


11 


8 


3 


Japan 


Men 


80 


92 


90 


77 


60 


27 


33 


34 


24 


16 




Women 


80 


95 


93 


78 


54 


8 


14 


11 


6 


3 


Korea 


Men 


74 


93 


79 


59 


42 


23 


27 


26 


17 


14 




Women 


57 


91 


61 


30 


13 


11 


20 


11 


5 


2 


Mexico 


Men 


21 


24 


24 


18 


10 


16 


17 


19 


14 


7 




Women 


21 


28 


23 


14 


7 


9 


12 


10 


5 


2 


Netherlands 


Men 


69 


73 


70 


68 


61 


27 


28 


29 


29 


22 




Women 


60 


75 


65 


51 


39 


21 


27 


23 


18 


12 


New Zealand 


Men 


75 


79 


78 


74 


64 


14 


16 


14 


14 


9 




Women 


70 


79 


76 


64 


53 


11 


16 


12 


9 


5 


Norway 3 


Men 


84 


92 


88 


79 


69 


24 


24 


23 


24 


21 




Women 


82 


93 


88 


78 


61 


24 


31 


26 


20 


13 


Poland 


Men 


57 


63 


61 


56 


43 


10 


10 


9 


11 


11 




Women 


51 


61 


56 


50 


32 


11 


14 


11 


11 


9 


Portugal 


Men 


18 


25 


18 


14 


10 


6 


7 


6 


6 


5 




Women 


22 


32 


21 


15 


13 


7 


10 


7 


5 


4 


Spain 


Men 


35 


50 


39 


27 


17 


14 


18 


15 


13 


9 




Women 


31 


56 


36 


18 


8 


14 


24 


16 


9 


4 


Sweden 


Men 


74 


87 


77 


70 


59 


13 


9 


14 


15 


12 




Women 


78 


88 


83 


76 


61 


13 


11 


13 


15 


11 


Switzerland 


Men 


87 


92 


86 


87 


83 


19 


20 


19 


20 


18 




Women 


76 


85 


79 


72 


60 


9 


11 


11 


7 


4 


Turkey 


Men 


23 


30 


26 


18 


10 


8 


9 


9 


9 


5 




Women 


12 


19 


13 


8 


3 


4 


6 


4 


3 


1 


United Kingdom 4 


Men 


70 


68 


72 


72 


64 


17 


18 


18 


17 


12 




Women 


50 


55 


51 


47 


39 


14 


16 


15 


13 


9 


United States 


Men 


86 


87 


87 


87 


80 


28 


26 


27 


32 


26 




Women 


87 


89 


89 


88 


79 


25 


29 


26 


26 


18 


Country mean 


Men 


64 


72 


67 


61 


50 


T5^ 


16 


17 


16 * 


12 




Women 


58 


72 


63 


52 


38 


12 


16 


13 


10 


6 
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Educational Attainment of the Adult Population 



Table A2.2 c. Percentage of the population that has attained a specific level of education, 
by age group and gender (1998) (cont.) 







At least upper secondary education 1 


At least tertiary type A 2 




25-64 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


25-64 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


WEI participants 3 
























Argentina 


Men 


m 


33 


27 


21 


16 


m 


8 


9 


7 


5 




Women 


m 


39 


30 


22 


14 


m 


14 


11 


7 


4 


Brazil 


Men 


m 


25 


26 


19 


13 


m 


6 


8 


8 


6 




Women 


m 


30 


27 


19 


11 


m 


8 


9 


7 


4 


Chile 


Men 


m 


53 


39 


35 


26 


m 


10 


1 1 


9 


6 




Women 


m 


56 


37 


31 


22 


m 


9 


8 


6 


3 


China 


Men 


m 


21 


26 


11 


13 


m 


5 


4 


4 


5 




Women 


m 


16 


17 


7 


6 


m 


4 


2 


2 


2 


India 


Men 


m 


19 


16 


1 1 


7 


m 


12 


1 1 


8 


5 




Women 


m 


7 


4 


2 


1 


m 


5 


3 


2 


1 


Indonesia 


Men 


m 


37 


22 


18 


11 


m 


4 


3 


2 


1 




Women 


m 


25 


12 


8 


4 


m 


3 


1 


1 


0 


Jordan 


Men 


m 


48 


49 


39 


23 


m 


29 


33 


25 


15 




Women 


m 


48 


32 


17 


6 


m 


30 


18 


10 


2 


Malaysia 


Men 


m 


51 


39 


24 


14 


m 


1 1 


10 


7 


4 




Women 


m 


49 


29 


13 


5 


m 


10 


6 


3 


1 


Paraguay 


Men 


m 


27 


20 


14 


14 


m 


11 


9 


7 


7 




Women 


m 


26 


19 


13 


10 


m 


11 


7 


6 


3 


Philippines 


Men 


m 


54 


52 


37 


37 


m 


23 


24 


18 


18 




Women 


m 


58 


55 


33 


33 


m 


28 


28 


17 


17 


Zimbabwe 


Men 


m 


21 


19 


17 


17 


m 


2 


3 


3 


3 




Women 


m 


11 


9 


10 


8 


m 


1 


2 


1 


1 



1. Excluding ISCED 3C Short programmes. 

2. The category "at least tertiary-type A" includes tertiary-type A and advanced research programmes. 

3. Year of reference 1997. 

4. Not all ISCED 3 programmes meet minimum requirements for ISCED 3C Long programmes. For more information see Annex 3 . 
Source: OECD Database. 
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Educational Attainment of the Adult Population 



Table A2.3a Percentage of the population 16 to 65 years of age at each document literacy level (1994-1995) 





IALS level 1 


IALS level 2 


IALS level 3 


IALS level 4/5 


Australia 


17 


(0.5) 


28 


(0.7) 


38 


(0.7) 


17 


(0.6) 


Belgium (Flanders) 


15 


(17) 


24 


(2.8) 


43 


(4.1) 


17 


(0.9) 


Canada 


18 


(19) 


25 


(15) 


32 


(1.8) 


25 


(1.3) 


Germany 


9 


(0.7) 


33 


(1.2) 


40 


(10) 


19 


(1.0) 


Ireland 


25 


(17) 


32 


(12) 


32 


(1.3) 


12 


(12) 


Netherlands 


10 


(0.7) 


26 


(0.8) 


44 


(0.9) 


20 


(0.8) 


New Zealand 


21 


(0.9) 


29 


(1-1) 


32 


(0.8) 


18 


(0.7) 


Poland 


45 


(1.3) 


31 


(1.0) 


18 


(0.7) 


6 


(0.3) 


Sweden 


6 


(0.4) 


19 


(0.7) 


39 


(0.8) 


36 


(0.6) 


Switzerland 


18 


(0.8) 


29 


(11) 


37 


(0.6) 


16 


(0.7) 


United Kingdom 


23 


(10) 


27 


(10) 


31 


(1.0) 


19 


(10) 


United States 


24 


(0.8) 


26 


(11) 


31 


(0.9) 


19 


(10) 


( ) Standard errors appear in parentheses. 

Source: OECD and Statistics Canada/International Adult Literacy Survey (IALS). 




Table A2 3b. Mean scores and scores at the 10th, 25th, 75th and 90th percentiles 
on the document literacy scale (1994-1995) 





10th percentile 


25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 


90th percentile 


Australia 


187 


237 


269 


312 


340 


Belgium (Flanders) 


225 


263 


278 


321 


345 


Canada 


154 


213 


270 


309 


343 


Germany 


226 


255 


285 


316 


342 


Ireland 


179 


223 


259 


299 


327 


Netherlands 


222 


257 


282 


318 


341 


New Zealand 


199 


240 


269 


316 


346 


Poland 


112 


180 


224 


274 


310 


Sweden 


229 


268 


295 


337 


365 


Switzerland 


182 


246 


271 


315 


341 


United Kingdom 


180 


228 


268 


311 


343 


United States 


137 


210 


268 


309 


343 



Source: OECD and Statistics Canada/International Adult Literacy Survey (IALS). 
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Educational Attainment of the Adult Population 



Table A2 3c Mean scores and scores at the 10th r 25th, 75th and 90th percentiles 
on the document literacy scale by level of education (1994-1995) 





Level of education 1 


10th percentile 


25th percentile 


Mean 


75th percentile 90th percentile 


Australia 


Below upper secondary education 


149 


212 


244 


289 


316 




Upper secondary and non-university 


217 


254 


281 


316 


341 




University-level education 


267 


295 


320 


348 


372 


Belgium (Flanders) 


Below upper secondary education 


192 


238 


251 


303 


326 




Upper secondary and non-university 


245 


274 


294 


326 


347 




University-level education 


278 


296 


319 


343 


362 


Canada 


Below upper secondary education 


1)6 


167 


216 


263 


298 




Upper secondary and non-university 


221 


257 


291 


323 


351 




University-level education 


260 


289 


326 


350 


378 


Germany 


Below upper secondary education 


218 


249 


276 


305 


331 




Upper secondary and non-university 


242 


268 


297 


327 


349 




University-level education 


252 


282 


318 


345 


370 


Ireland 


Below upper secondary education 


150 


196 


232 


272 


301 




Upper secondary and non-university 


226 


253 


283 


311 


335 




University-level education 


252 


282 


313 


342 


370 


Netherlands 


Below upper secondary education 


198 


232 


257 


294 


318 




Upper secondary and non-university 


252 


277 


301 


325 


346 




University-level education 


263 


288 


309 


336 


355 


New Zealand 


Below upper secondary education 


175 


217 


245 


286 


315 




Upper secondary and non-university 


228 


263 


289 


325 


351 




University-level education 


258 


292 


313 


351 


375 


Poland 


Below upper secondary education 


93 


152 


202 


255 


288 




Upper secondary and non-university 


185 


222 & 


257 


292 


322 




University-level education 


209 


244 


280 


319 


347 


Sweden 


Below upper secondary education 


189 


234 


263 


312 


343 




Upper secondary and non-university 


252 


281 


309 


341 


368 




University-level education 


274 


304 


331 


362 


391 


Switzerland 


Below upper secondary education 


138 


202 


\ 231 


278 


309 




Upper secondary and non-university 


230 


259 


286 


315 


339 




University-level education 


258 


290 


312 


345 


371 


United Kingdom 


Below upper secondary education 


154 


207 


248 


289 


320 




Upper secondary and non-university 


219 


256 


289 


323 


351 




University-level education 


259 


290 


320 


347 


373 


United States 


Below upper secondary education 


94 


138 


199 


256 


293 




Upper secondary and non-university 


176 


230 


273 


305 


335 




University-level education 


'235 


279 


3F2 


344 


373 



1. Based on the old ISCED classification (ISCED-76). 

Source: OECD and Statistics Canada/International Adult Literacy Survey (IALS). 
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FINANCIAL AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
INVESTED IN EDUCATION 

Education is an investment in human skills. It can thus help to foster economic growth and enhance 
productivity, contribute to personal and social development, and reduce social inequality. Like any 
investment, it has both costs and returns. This chapter provides a comparative examination of cost 
patterns in OECD countries, focusing on three aspects of educational spending: 

°the resources that each country invest in education, relative to national wealth, the number of 
students, and the size of the public purse; 

° the ways in which education systems are funded, and the sources from which the funds originate; 
and 

° the apportionment of resources between different resource categories. 

How much is spent on education? 

Indicator B1 examines the proportion of national resources devoted to educational institutions, the 
sources of these funds, and the levels of education to which they are directed. This indicator provides a 
broad picture of the resources devoted to education, although it has to be interpreted in the light of a 
number of inter-related supply and demand factors, including the demographic structure of the popula- 
tion (Indicator A2), enrolment rates at the different levels of education (Indicator Cl), income per capita, 
and national price levels for educational resources. The relative size of the youth population, for 
example, shapes the potential demand for initial education and training in a country. The bigger the pro- 
portion of young people (other things being equal), the more resources have to be devoted to education. 
Similarly, participation rates affect educational expenditure: the higherthe enrolment rates (again, other 
things being equal), the more financial resources will be required. 

While Indicator B1 shows the proportion of national wealth that is invested in education, Indicator B4 
shows how these funds translate into the amount ultimately spent per student. Policy-makers must balance 
the pressure to improve the quality of educational services against the desirability of expanding access to 
educational opportunities. They must also decide how to apportion expenditure per student between dif- 
ferent levels of education - including continuing education and training - and between different types of 
educational programme. For example, some countries emphasise broad access to higher education while 
others invest in near-universal education for children as young as two or three years of age. As there are no 
absolute standards for the resources per student necessary to ensure optimal returns for either the partic- 
ipant or society as a whole, international comparisons of national investment in education provide an 
important insight into how countries vary in the extent of their investment. 

Who pays for education? 

Cost-sharing, between the participants in education and society as a whole, is an issue that is under 
discussion in many countries. This question is especially relevant at the beginning and ending stages of 
education - early childhood and tertiary education - where full or nearly full public funding is less 
common in some countries. 
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Financial and Human Resources Invested in Education 



With increased participation drawing from new client groups and a wider range of educational 
opportunities, programmes, and providers, governments are forging new partnerships to mobilise the 
necessary resources to pay for education. New policies are designed to allow the different actors and 
stakeholders to participate more fully and to share the costs and benefits more equitably. New funding 
strategies aim also at influencing student behaviour in ways that make education more cost-effective. As 
a result, public funding is now increasingly seen as providing only a part, although a very substantial part, 
of the investment in education. Private sources of funds are playing an increasingly important role. To 
shed light on these issues, Indicator B2 examines the relative proportions of funds for educational 
institutions that come from public and private sources, as well as trends in how these proportions have 
evolved since 1990. 

Through subsidies to students and their families, governments can help to cover the costs of 
education and related expenditure, with the aim of increasing access to education and reducing social 
inequalities. Furthermore, public subsidies play an important role in indirectly funding educational 
institutions. Channelling funding for institutions through students may help to increase competition 
among institutions and result in greater efficiency in the funding of education. Since aid for student living 
costs can also serve as a substitute for work as a financial resource, public subsidies may enhance 
educational attainment by enabling students to study full-time and to work fewer hours or not at all. The 
new Indicator B3 examines public subsidies to households for student living costs and for educational 
expenses. 

Decisions on how educational funds are spent are also likely to be influenced by the question of 
which level of government has responsibility for, and control over, the funding of education. An important 
factor in educational policy is thus the division of responsibility for educational funding between 
national, regional and local authorities. Important decisions on educational funding are made both at the 
initial level of government where the funds originate and at the final level of government where they are 
finally spent or distributed. At the initial level, decisions are made concerning the volume of resources 
allocated, and any restrictions on how that money can be spent. At the final level, additional restrictions 
may be attached to the funds, or this level of government may even pay directly for educational resources 
(for example, by paying teachers’ salaries). Indicator B6 shows both the initial and final sources of public 
funding. 

How are funds allocated? 

How funds are apportioned between functional categories can influence the quality of instruction 
(through the relative expenditure on teachers' salaries, for example), the condition of educational 
facilities (through expenditure on school maintenance) and the ability of the education system to adjust 
to changing demographic and enrolment trends. Comparisons of how countries apportion educational 
expenditure between the various resource categories can provide some insight into the degree of 
variation in the organisational structure and the operation of educational institutions. Decisions on the 
allocation of resources made at the system level, both budgetary and structural, eventually feed through 
to the classroom and affect the nature of instruction and the conditions under which it is provided. The 
nature of expenditure, in particular the proportion of current expenditure devoted to the compensation 
of staff (including both salary and non-salary compensation), is examined in Indicator B5. 

Finally, Indicator B7 compares student/teaching staff ratios across countries - another important 
indicator of the resources countries devote to education. 



EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE RELATIVE 
TO GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 



0 OECD countries as a whole spend 6.1 per cent of their collective GDP in support of their 
educational institutions. 



0 In the majority of OECD countries, public and private investments in education increased 
between 1990 and 1996. 



0 In almost all OECD countries, expenditure on education grew faster than national wealth. 



0 On average, OECD countries devote 14.0 percent of total government spending to support for 
education. 



Chart B1 .1 . Expenditure on educational institutions at all levels of education 
combined as a percentage of GDP, by source of funds (1997) 



I I Private payments to educational institutions excluding public subsidies 
: □ Public subsidies to households and other private entities, excluding public subsidies for student living costs 
! □ Direct public expenditure on educational institutions 
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Educational Expenditure Relative to Gross Domestic Product 



This indicator provides 
a measure of the relative 
proportion of a nation s 
wealth that is invested 
in educational 
institutions , its origin 
and its destination. 



It also includes 
a comparative review 
of changes 
in educational 
investment over time. 



As a whole , OECD 
countries spend 
6. 1 per cent 
of their combined GDP 
in support 
of their educational 
institutions. 



In seven out of nine 
OECD countries, public 
and private investment 
in education increased 
between 1990 
and 1996... 



□ POLICY CONTEXT 

Expenditure on education is an investment that can help to foster 
economic growth, enhance productivity, contribute to personal and social 
development, and reduce social inequality. The proportion of total financial 
resources devoted to education is one of the key choices made in each country, 
an aggregate choice made by governments, heads of enterprises, and individ- 
ual students and theirfamilies. So long as the social and private returns on that 
investment are sufficiently large, there is an incentive for enrolment to expand 
and total investment to increase. 

In appraising how much they spend on education, governments have to 
interpret demands for increased spending in areas such as teachers’ salaries and 
educational facilities and to assess how effectively existing resources are being 
utilised. Although this indicator cannot answer these questions directly, it 
provides a point of reference as to how the volume of educational spending, 
relative to the size of national wealth, has evolved overtime in various countries. 

□ EVIDENCE AND EXPLANATIONS 
Overall investment relative to GDP 

All OECD countries invest a substantial proportion of national resources in 
education. Taking into account both public and private sources of funds, OECD 
countries as a whole spend 6. 1 percent of their collective GDP in support of their 
educational institutions. Under current conditions of tight constraints on public 
budgets, such a large spending item is subject to close scrutiny by governments 
looking for ways to reduce or limit the growth of expenditure. In only four out of 
23 reporting OECD countries (Greece, Italy, |apan, and the Netherlands) is less 
than 5 percent of GDPspent on educational institutions (Chart Bl.l ). 

If direct public expenditure, funds from international sources and all 
public subsidies to students and households are taken into account, then the 
proportion of GDP spent on education in OECD countries rises to above 8 per 
cent of GDP in Denmark and Sweden, and to between 6.5 and 8 per cent in 
Austria, Canada, Finland, and the United States; it remains below 5 per cent in 
Greece and Italy. 

Many factors influence the relative position of countries on this measure. 
For example, high-expenditure countries may be enrolling larger numbers of 
students while low-expenditure countries may either be very efficient in 
delivering education or be limiting access to higher levels of education; the 
distribution of enrolments between sectors and fields of study may differ, as 
may the duration of studies; and the scale and organisation of linked research 
activities may vary. 

Changes in overall educational spending between 1990 and 1996 

In seven out of the nine countries for which comparable trend data are 
available, public and private investment in education has increased 
between 1990 and 1996 in real terms (Table B1.2). The increase in Australia, 
Denmark and Spain amounted to over 20 percent, and in Ireland to over 40 per 
cent. On the other hand, spending in Finland and Hungary was lower in 1996 
than in 1990. The trend is similar if only public investment is considered: direct 
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Chart B1 . 2 . Expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage of 
GDP, by source of funds and level of education (1997) 



I I Private payments to educational □ Public subsidies to households 

institutions excluding public subsidies and other private entities, excluding 

I | Direct public expenditure on public subsidies for student living costs 
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Direct public expenditure 
on educational 
institutions is by far 
the largest source 
of education funds 
in both primary ; 
secondary and 
post-secondary 
non-tertiary education , 
and in tertiary education. 
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1 . Excludes post-secondary non-tertiary education. 

2. Public expenditure only. 

3. Includes poshsecondary non-tertiary education. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of total expenditure from both public and private sources on educational 
institutions for primary, secondary and poshsecondary non-tertiary institutions. 

Source: OECD. 



public expenditure on institutions and public subsidies to households 
increased in 15 out of 17 countries between 1990 and 1996. Substantial 
decreases in public expenditure on education over the period 1990 to 1 996 can 
be observed only in Hungary and Italy (38 and 1 8 per cent respectively). 



In almost all OECD countries for which comparable trend data are avail- 
able, expenditure on education grew faster than or kept pace with national 
wealth (Table Bl.lfl). In Mexico and Portugal, public expenditure on educa- 
tional institutions as a percentage of GDP increased by over one percentage 
point over the period 1990 to 1997. By contrast, public expenditure as a 
percentage of GDP declined in Hungary, Ireland and Italy. 



... and in almost all 
countries, expenditure 
on education increased 
faster than national 
wealth . 




Educational Expenditure Relative to Gross Domestic Product 



Countries vary 
in the levels 
of education that show 
the largest growth 
in expenditure. 



Most expenditure 
is accounted for By 
public spending 
on educational 
institutions. 



Some countries invest 
considerable resources 
in subsidies for student 
living expenses. 



Although government 
spending is the main 
source of educational 
funding, contributions 
by households 
and enterprises 
are substantial. 

Funds generated 
by the private sector 
amount, in OECD 
countries as a whole, 
to 1 .2 per cent of GDP. 



Countries vary in the levels of education that show the largest growth in 
expenditure. Australia, France, Norway and Spain substantially increased the 
proportion of their GDP spent on public funding of tertiary education 
between 1990 and 1997, relative to other educational levels; increases in 
Mexico, by contrast, were primarily driven by rising public expenditure on pri- 
mary and secondary education. Hungary and Italy showed sizeable decreases 
in the proportion of GDP that the government spent on education at all levels. 

Part, but not all, of the changes in expenditure can be explained by 
changes in student demography and enrolment patterns (Indicators A2 
and Cl ). 

Expenditure on education by source of funds 

Although the relative proportions of public and private investments in 
education are discussed in Indicator B2, government spending continues to be 
the main source of educational funding in OECD countries. In fact, 4.8 per cent 
of collective GDP is accounted for by direct public expenditure on educational 
institutions. This percentage varies greatly between OECD countries, ranging 
from 3.6 per cent or less in Greece and Japan to 6.5 per cent or more in 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden (Table B1 . \a). 

Public subsidies to households (scholarships and loans to students for 
tuition fees and other costs, for example) and subsidies to other private enti- 
ties for education (through, say, subsidies to companies or labour organisa- 
tions that operate apprenticeship programmes) comprise another 0. 1 per cent 
of the collective GDP of OECD countries. Public subsidies account for more 
than 0.2 per cent of GDP in Australia, Canada, the Netherlands and Poland. 

Government subsidies for students' living expenses lower the opportu- 
nity costs of education. In addition to the direct impact that these subsidies 
have on educational expenditure, they can also have an indirect impact by 
stimulating additional enrolment. Government financial aid to students for 
living expenses is substantial in many countries, ranging from below 0.1 per 
cent of GDP in Hungary, Italy, Korea and Poland to over 1 per cent of GDP in 
Denmark and New Zealand (Table Bl.la). 

Although the primary concern of governments generally relates to expen- 
diture originating in the public sector, a broader understanding of how the 
private sector can be mobilised to fund educational activities is also important 
for policy-makers. Increasingly, public funding is seen as providing only a part, 
albeit an important part, of total educational investment. Particularly in tertiary 
education, financial mechanisms are being used to encourage learners and 
third parties to contribute to the costs of tertiary education. 

If the 22 OECD countries providing data on private expenditure are taken 
as a whole, the private sector is the source of 20 per cent of aggregate expen- 
diture on educational institutions, amounting to 1.2 per cent of aggregate GDP. 
Countries nonetheless differ considerably in the degree to which expenditure 
on educational institutions is shared by the direct beneficiaries of education 
and society as a whole. For example, private payments to educational institu- 
tions (net of public subsidies) exceed I per cent of GDP in Australia, Germany, 
Greece, Japan, Korea and the United States. 



Educational Expenditure Relative to Gross Domestic Product 



Whereas in Korea and the United States most private expenditure comes 
from households, most private spending is accounted for in Germany by the 
support provided by business enterprises for the work-based component of 
the dual apprenticeship system. In Canada, the Czech Republic, Hungary, 
Iceland, Mexico and Spain, private expenditure is between 0.5 and 1 per cent 
of GDP, but it is less than 0.2 per cent of GDP in Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal 
and Sweden. 



In some countries, private payments otherthan to educational institutions 
(such as expenditure by households on student living expenses, books and 
other supplies) are substantial, equalling or exceeding 0.5 per cent of GDP in 
Australia, Denmark, the Netherlands and Spain. But coverage of these forms of 
private expenditure is not uniform across countries, and often reflects the 
degree to which public subsidies are given to support students' living costs. 



Although the relative proportion of private expenditure on educational 
institutions may appear comparatively low in many countries, it must be taken 
into account that the total costs which families incur for the education of their 
children often far exceed the private payments to educational institutions 
captured in this indicator. Moreover, the coverage of private sources of funds 
in this indicator, especially expenditure on private institutions and student 
living costs, is not complete in many countries. 



1 mportant factors influencing national expenditure on education 

The national resources devoted to education depend on a number of 
inter-related factors of supply and demand, such as the demographic 
structure of the population, enrolment rates, income per capita, national price 
levels for educational resources and the organisation and delivery of 
instruction. 



The size of the population of school age in a particular country 
(Indicator Al) shapes the potential demand for initial education and training. 
The larger the number of young people, the greater the potential demand for 
educational services. Among countries of comparable wealth, a country with a 
relatively large youth population will have to spend a higher percentage of its 
GDP on education so that each young person in that country has the opportu- 
nity to receive the same quantity of education as young people in other 
countries. Conversely, if the relative size of the youth population is smaller, the 
same country will be required to spend less of its wealth on education in order 
to achieve similar results. 



In Denmark, Germany, Italy and Spain, educational expenditure as a 
percentage of GDP would be expected to rise by 0.7 percentage points or more 
if the relative size of the youth population in these countries were at the 
OECD average (Chart B1.3A). By contrast, in Iceland, Ireland, Mexico and 
Poland expenditure on education would be expected to fall by at least 0.6 per- 
centage points if the youth population in these countries were at the OECD 
average. 




In Korea and the US 
private spending 
largely originates 
in households, whereas 
in Germany business 
enterprises provide 
the major share . 




“ Visible " private costs 
account for only part 
of the full costs incurred 
by students 
and their families . 



The national resources 
devoted to education 
depend on a number 
of inter-related factors 
of supply and demand. 



The larger the amount 
of young people , 
the greater 
the potential demand 
for educational services. 



I n some countries, 
expenditure on education 
appears relatively low 
in proportion to the size 
of the youth population. 
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Chart B1 .3. Impact of demography and enrolment on expenditure on educational 
institutions as a percentage of GDP (1997) 



A. Estimated increase/decrease in expenditure as a percentage of GDP if the proportion of the 
population 5 to 19 and 20 to 29 years of age in each country were at the OECD average level 
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B. Estimated increase/decrease in expenditure as a percentage of GDP if enrolment patterns in 
each country (all levels combined) were at the OECD average 
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C. Estimated increase/decrease in expenditure as a percentage of GDP if enrolment patterns at 
the primary and secondary level in each country were at the OECD average 
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D. Estimated increase/decrease in expenditure as a percentage of GDP if enrolment patterns at 
the tertiary level in each country were at the OECD average 
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Countries are ranked in descending order of the values in Chart A. 
Source: OECD. 
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Although countries generally have little control over the size of their youth 
populations, the proportion participating at various levels of education is 
indeed a central policy issue. Variations in enrolment rates between countries 
reflect differences in the demand for education, from pre-primary to tertiary 
education, as well as the supply of programmes at all levels. Indicator Cl shows 
that the years in education that a 5-year-old child can expect ranges among 
OECD countries from ten to 20 years. The variation in expected years in tertiary 
education is even wider, from less than one year in Mexico to 3.8 years in Finland. 

Differences in the length of schooling are reflected in differences in 
enrolment rates, which, in turn, influence educational expenditure. Chart Bl .3B 
shows the change in expenditure on educational institutions as a percentage 
of GDP that would be expected if enrolment profiles were equal in all OECD 
countries, other factors remaining the same. Generally, countries that have 
higher than average enrolment rates, such as Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
the United States, also spend more of their GDP on education whereas low- 
expenditure countries, such as Greece, have below-average enrolment rates. 
Exceptions to this pattern are the Czech Republic, Hungary, and Mexico, which 
have average spending and below-average enrolment rates. 



The higher 
the enrolment rate, 
the more financial 
resources will be 
required. 



Differences in 
the length of schooling 
also influence 
educational spending. 




If enrolment patterns were equal in all OECD countries, expenditure as a 
percentage of GDP would be expected to rise by 2.2 percent of GDP in Mexico, 
and to fall by 0.5 per cent or more in Australia, Finland, Korea, Norway and the 
United States, assuming constant expenditure per student in each of these 
countries. 



The various factors that affect spending on education should not be 
examined in isolation. In several instances where demographic change has the 
biggest potential impact on educational costs, its impact is moderated by 
opposite trends in participation patterns. In France, the Netherlands and 
Norway, for example, the potential savings from a relatively small youth popu- 
lation are partly counterbalanced by comparatively high participation rates. 
Similarly, in Mexico the potential cost of educating a relatively large youth 
population is counterbalanced by a below-average enrolment rate. 

Such effects are most clearly visible in tertiary education, where both 
enrolment rates (Indicator Cl) and costs per student (Indicator B4) differ 
widely between countries. If tertiary enrolment patterns in the United States 
were at the level of the OECD average, expenditure on tertiary education as a 
percentage of GDP would be expected to fall by 0.8 percentage points 
(Chart Bl .3D). At the other end of the scale is Mexico, whose expenditure on 
tertiary education as a percentage of GDP would be expected to increase by 
1 .4 percentage points if enrolment patterns were at the OECD average. 

Public expenditure on education as a percentage of total public expenditure 

Public expenditure on education as a percentage of total public expendi- 
ture indicates the value of education relative to that of other public invest- 
ments such as health care, social security, defence, security, and other 
programmes. On average, OECD countries devote 1 4.4 per cent of total govern- 
ment expenditure to support for education, with the values for individual 
countries ranging between 10 percent in Germany and 22 percent in Poland 
(Chart Bl. 4). This expenditure includes direct expenditure on educational 
institutions and public subsidies to households (for example, scholarships and 



1« some countries, 
demographic effects 
on educational 
spending are 
outweighed by 
the effects of enrolment 
patterns. 



The proportion of 
a governments budget 
that is devoted to 
education is a function 
of the perceived value 
of education relative 
to that of other public 
investments. 
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Chart 61 .4. Public expenditure on education as a percentage 
of total public expenditure (1997) 



I 1 Direct public expenditure on educational services 



I 1 Public subsidies to the private sector 
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1 . Post-secondary non-tertiary data are included in tertiary education and not in primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education. 
Countries are ranked in descending order of the proportion of public expenditure on education for all levels of education combined. 

Source: OECD. 
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loans to students for tuition fees and student living costs) as well as to other 
private entities for education (for instance, subsidies to companies or labour 
organisations that operate apprenticeship programmes). 

In the majority of OECD countries, education that is funded from public 
sources is also organised and delivered by public institutions, although, in 
some countries the funding is finally transferred to government-dependent 
private institutions (Indicator B6) or given directly to households to spend in 
the institution of their choice. In the former case, the final spending and 
delivery of education could be regarded as subcontracted by governments to 
non-governmental institutions, whereas, in the latter instance, students and 
their families are left to decide which type of institution best meets their 
requirements. 



In six out of the seven OECD countries with comparable trend data, the 
proportion of public expenditure devoted to education increased 
between 1990 and 1997, by between 0.3 percentage points in Australia and 
2.9 percentage points in Norway. Only in Finland did the share of total public 
expenditure devoted to education decline, by 2 percentage points. 



The involvement of the public sector in the funding of the different levels 
of education varies widely between OECD countries. In 1997, they spent 
between 6.2 and 13.5 per cent of total public expenditure on primary and 
secondary education and between 1.3 and 4.8 per cent on tertiary education. 
Korea, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Switzerland and the United States all 
spend about 1 0 per cent or more of total government expenditure on primary, 
secondary, and post-secondary non-tertiary education. By contrast, the 
primary, secondary, and post-secondary non-tertiary proportion in Finland and 
Germany is 7 per cent or less. Canada, New Zealand, Norway, Poland and the 
United States devote the largest proportion of public spending to tertiary 
education (more than 4 percent). 

□ DEFINITIONS 

In this indicator, expenditure on education is expressed as a percentage 
of GDP and is presented by source of funds and by level of education. The 
distinction by source of funds is based on the initial source of funds and does 
not reflect subsequent public-to-private or private-to-public transfers. 

Ideally, this indicator would cover both direct private costs (such as tuition 
and other educational fees and the costs of textbooks, uniforms and transport) 
as well as indirect private costs (lost output when employees participate in 
on-the-job training). But many of these private costs are difficult to measure 
and to compare internationally. The main focus of this indicator is therefore on 
public and private expenditure on educational institutions. 

Direct public expenditure on educational institutions (column 1 of 
Tables Bl.lfl, b and c) can take the form either of purchases by a government 
agency itself of educational resources to be used by educational institutions or 
of payments by the government agency to educational institutions that have 
responsibility for purchasing educational resources. 




Education that 
is funded from public 
sources is organised 
and delivered primarily 
by public institutions. 




The proportion of public 
expenditure devoted to 
education has increased 
between 1990 
and 1997. 

Between 6.2 
and 13.5 per cent of 
total public expenditure 
in OECD countries is 
allocated to primary, 
secondary „ and post- 
secondary non-tertiary 
education, and between 
1 .3 and 4.8 per cent 
to tertiary education. 



Data refer to 
the financial year 1997 
and are based on 
the UOE data collection 
on education statistics 
administered in 1999 
( for details see Annex 3). 
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Public subsidies to households and other private entities for educational 
institutions (column 2 of Tables Bl.la, band c) are composed of government 
transfers and certain other payments to students or households, insofar as 
these translate into payments to educational institutions for educational 
services (for example, fellowships, financial aid and student loans for tuition). 
They also include government transfers and some other payments (mainly 
subsidies) to other private entities, including, for example, subsidies to 
companies or labour organisations that operate apprenticeship programmes 
and interest subsidies to private financial institutions that provide student 
loans, etc. 

Payments from households and other private entities to educational 
institutions (column 3 of Tables B1 .la, b and c) include tuition fees and other 
fees, net of offsetting public subsidies. 

Public subsidies to households that are not attributable to payments to 
educational institutions (column 7 of Tables Bl.la, b and c) include subsidies 
for student living costs and the value of special subsidies provided to 
students, either in cash or in kind, such as free or reduced-price travel on 
public transport or family allowances that are contingent on student status. 
(These subsidies are also included in column 5 of Tables Bl. la, b and c.) 

Private payments other than to educational institutions (column 6 of 
Tables Bl.la, b and c) include direct purchases of personal items used in 
education and subsidised expenditure on student living expenses. 

The data do not include benefits provided to students or households in 
the form of tax reductions, tax subsidies or other special tax provisions. It 
should be noted also that the coverage of expenditure from private sources is 
still uneven across countries. 

In Table B1.2 each of the following three expenditure variables are 
expressed as a percentage of a country's total public-sector expenditure: 
i) direct public expenditure on educational services; ii) public subsidies to the 
private sector; and iff) total expenditure on education from public sources. 

Direct public expenditure on educational services includes both amounts 
spent directly by governments to hire educational personnel and to procure 
other resources, and amounts provided by governments to public or private 
institutions for use by the institutions themselves to acquire educational 
resources. 



Public subsidies include scholarships and other financial aid to students 
plus certain subsidies to other private entities. The data on total public expen- 
diture for all purposes (the denominator in all percentage calculations) have 
been taken from the OECD National Accounts Database (see Annex 2). 



Data for 1989/90 are 
based on a special 
survey carried out 
among OECD countries 
in 1997. 



Tables Bl.l and BI.2 show expenditure on educational services in the 
financial year 1990. The data on expenditure for 1990 were obtained by a 
special survey in 1 997. Countries were asked to collect the 1 990 data according 
to the definitions and the coverage of the UOE data collection on education 
statistics administered in 1997. 



Educational Expenditure Relative to Gross Domestic Product 



All expenditure, as well as the GDP for 1990, is adjusted to 1996 prices 
using the private consumer price index. 

The methodology that was used for the calculation of the impact of 
student demography and enrolment patterns on this indicator is described in 
Annex 3. 

The country mean is calculated as the simple average over all OECD 
countries for which data are available. The OECD total reflects the value of the 
indicator if the OECD region is considered as a whole (the Reader’s Guide 
gives details). 

Because of the implementation of the new ISCED-97 classification, 
post- 1996 data on educational funding are not comparable with earlier data 
when reported by level of education. The data used for computing the index of 
change have therefore been restricted to the years 1990-96 for comparability 
purposes, and are based on the ISCED-76 classification. There is no reason to 
expect that the change in ISCED classification would affect the magnitude of 
the trends observed in the various countries, since both starting and ending 
points would be adjusted similarly. 



Data for 1 990 

are expressed in 1996 

price levels. 




The data used 
for computing the index 
of change have been 
restricted to the 
years 1 990-96 and are 
based on the ISCED-76 
classification. 
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Educational Expenditure Relative to Gross Domestic Product 



Table Bl.la. Educational expenditure as a percentage of GDP for all levels of education combined, 

by source of funds 











1997 








1990 




Public 
subsidies to 
households 
Direct public and other 

expenditure for private entities 
educational excluding 

institutions public 

subsidies for 
student living 
costs 


Private 
payments to 
educational 
institutions 
excluding 
public 
subsidies to 
households 
and other 
private entities 


Total 

expenditure 
from both 
public and 
private sources 
for educational 
institutions 


Total 

expenditure 
from public, 
private and 
international 
sources for 
educational 
institutions 
plus public 
subsidies to 
households 


Private 
payments 
other than to 
educational 
institutions 


Financial aid 
to students 

not 

attributable to 
household 
payments to 
educational 
institutions for 
educational 
services 


Direct public 
expenditure for 
educational 
institutions 


Total 

expenditure 
from both 
public and 
private sources 
for educational 
institutions 


OECD countries 

Australia 


4.3 


0.20 


1.09 


5.6 


6.1 


0.5 


0.48 


4.3 


4.9 


Austria 


6.0 


0.04 


0.45 


6.5 


6.7 


m 


0.23 


5.2 


m 


Belgium (Fl.) 


4.8 


0.04 


0.36 


5.2 


5.4 


0.2 


0.23 


4.8 


m 


Canada 


5.4 


0.45 


0.70 


6.5 


6.7 


0.4 


0.19 


5.4 


5.7 


Czech Republic 


4.5 


n 


0.65 


5.2 


5.5 


m 


0.27 


m 


m 


Denmark 


6.5 


n 


0.31 


6.8 


8.2 


1.4 


1.43 


6.2 


6.4 


Finland 


6.3 


0.02 


X 


6.3 


6.9 


m 


0.54 


6.4 


6.4 


France 


5.8 


0.12 


0.40 


6.3 


6.4 


0.3 


0.13 


5.1 


5.6 


Germany 


4.5 


n 


1.16 


5.7 


5.9 


0.3 


0.29 


m 


m 


Greece 


3.5 


m 


1.40 


4.9 


4.9 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Hungary 


4.5 


0.04 


0.60 


5.2 


5.3 


m 


0.09 


5.0 


5.3 


Iceland 


5.1 


X 


0.56 


5.7 


6.0 


m 


0.30 


4.3 


4.8 


Ireland 


4.5 


0.09 


0.41 


5.0 


5.5 


m 


0.46 


4.7 


5.2 


Italy 


4.6 


0.05 


0.15 


4.8 


4.9 


0.4 


0.08 


5.8 


m 


Japan 


3.6 


m 


1.17 


4.8 


m 


m 


m 


3.6 


4.7 


Korea 


4.4 


m 


2.94 


7.4 


7.4 


m 


n 


m 


m 


Luxembourg 


4.2 


0.06 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.10 


m 


m 


Mexico 


4.5 


n 


0.95 


5.5 


5.6 


0.3 


0.11 


3.2 


m 


Netherlands 


4.3 


0.24 


0.14 


4.7 


5.1 


0.6 


0.44 


m 


m 


New Zealand 


6.1 


X 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1.19 


5.5 


m 


Norway 


6.6 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Poland 


5.8 


0.37 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.06 


m 


m 


Portugal 


5.8 


a 


0.02 


5.8 


5.9 


0.1 


0.11 


4.3 


m 


Spain 


4.7 


0.03 


0.94 


5.7 


5.8 


0.5 


0.10 


4.2 


4.9 


Sweden 


6.8 


a 


0.17 


6.9 


8.5 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Switzerland 


5.4 


0.07 


0.49 


6.0 


6.1 


0.1 


0.11 


5.0 


m 


Turkey 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


3.2 


3.2 


United Kingdom 


4.6 


0.17 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.27 


4.3 


m 


United States 


5.2 


m 


1.70 


6.9 


7.1 


0.1 


m 


m 


m 


Country mean 


5.1 


0.09 


0.76 


5.8 


6.1 


0.4 


0.31 


4.8 


5.2 


OECD total 


4.8 


0.10 


1.23 


6.1 


6.5 


0.3 


0.21 


4.4 


5.0 


WEI participants 

Argentina 


3.7 


n 


0.71 


4.4 


4.4 


n 


n 


m 


m 


Brazil 1 


4.8 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Chile 


3.2 


0.12 


2.52 


5.9 


5.9 


m 


0.03 


m 


m 


Israel 2 


7.5 


0.12 


1.74 


9.4 


9.4 


0.6 


n 


m 


m 


Malaysia 


4.4 


n 


0.32 


4.7 


4.7 


0.1 


n 


m 


m 


Paraguay 


3.7 


n 


m 


m 


m 


n 


n 


m 


m 


Philippines 


3.0 


0.02 


1.42 


4.4 


4.5 


1.6 


a 


m 


m 


Thailand 


4.5 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Uruguay 


2.6 


a 


m 


m 


m 


a 


a 


m 


m 


Zimbabwe 


6.5 


n 


n 


6.5 


6.8 


n 


0.29 


m 


m 



1. 1996 data. 

2. 1995 data. 

Source.- OECD Education Database. See Annex 3 for notes. 
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Educational Expenditure Relative to Gross Domestic Product 



Table Bl.lb. Educational expenditure as a percentage of GDP for primary, secondary and post-secondary 

non-tertiary education, by source of funds (1997) 



Direct public 
expenditure for 
educational 
institutions 



Public 

subsidies 

to households and 
other private 
entities excluding 
public subsidies for 
student living costs 



Private payments 
to educational 
institutions 
excluding public 
subsidies to 
households and 
other private 
entities 



Total expenditure 
from both public 
and private sources 
for educational 
institutions 



Total expenditure 
from public, private 
and international 
sources for 
educational 
institutions plus 
public subsidies 
to households 



Private payments 
other than 
to educational 
institutions 



Financial aid 
to students not 
attributable 
to household 
payments to 
educational 
institutions for 
educational 
services 



OECD countries 
















Australia 


3.3 


0.02 


0.53 


3.9 


4.2 


0.3 


0.29 


Austria 


4.2 


0.01 


0.13 


4.3 


4.3 


m 


0.01 


Belgium (FI.) 


3.3 


n 


0.21 


3.6 


3.6 


m 


0.01 


Canada 


4.0 


m 


0.33 


4.3 


4.3 


m 


m 


Czech Republic 


3.2 


n 


0.45 


3.6 


3.8 


m 


0.20 


Denmark 


4.3 


n 


0.09 


4.4 


5.0 


0.7 


0.66 


Finland 


3.8 


m 


X 


3.8 


4.0 


m 


0.19 


France 


4.1 


0.09 


0.23 


4.4 


4.4 


0.2 


0.07 


Germany 


2.9 


n 


0.91 


3.8 


3.9 


0.2 


0.15 


Greece 


2.5 


m 


1.22 


3.7 


3.7 


m 


m 


Hungary 


2.9 


n 


0.26 


3.2 


3.2 


m 


0.02 


Iceland 


3.9 


X 


0.21 


4.1 


4.2 


m 


0.06 


Ireland 


3.4 


n 


0.12 


3.5 


3.7 


m 


0.18 


Italy 


3.4 


n 


n 


3.4 


3.4 


0.1 


0.03 


Japan 


2.8 


m 


0.25 


3.1 


3.1 


a 


m 


Korea 


3.4 


n 


0.88 


4.3 


4.3 


m 


a 


Luxembourg 1 


4.1 


0.06 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


3.3 


n 


0.62 


3.9 


4.0 


0.2 


0.04 


Netherlands 


2.9 


0.10 


0.11 


3.1 


3.3 


0.3 


0.18 


New Zealand 


4.7 


X 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.34 


Norway 


4.4 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Poland 


3.8 


0.10 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.01 


Portugal 


4.4 


a 


n 


4.4 


4.5 


0.1 


0.06 


Spain 


3.5 


n 


0.45 


3.9 


4.0 


0.3 


0.03 


Sweden 


4.7 


a 


0.01 


4.7 


5.6 


m 


0.88 


Switzerland 


4.0 


0.05 


0.49 


4.5 


4.6 


0.1 


0.07 


Turkey 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


United Kingdom 


3.4 


0.01 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.02, 


United States 1 


3.5 


m 


0.36 


3.8 


3.8 


n 


m 


Country mean 


3.6 


0.02 


0.36 


3.9 


4.0 


0.2 


0.16 


OECD total 


3.4 


0.02 


0.38 


3.7 


3.8 


0.1 


0.10 


WEI participants 
















Argentina 


2.7 


a 


0.26 


3.0 


3.0 


a 


a 


Brazil 2 


3.5 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Chile 


2.5 


a 


1.15 


3.7 


3.7 


m 


0.01 


India 1 


1.9 


m 


0.09 


2.0 


2.0 


m 


n 


Israel 3 


5.1 


0.05 


0.33 


5.4 


5.4 


0.3 


n 


Iordan 1 


4.7 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


a 


Malaysia 


3.0 


n 


n 


3.0 


3.0 


n 


0.01 


Paraguay 


3.0 


a 


m 


m 


m 


n 


a 


Philippines 


2.4 


0.02 


0.49 


2.9 


2.9 


1.2 


a 


Thailand 1 


2.4 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Uruguay 


1.8 


a 


m 


m 


m 


a 


a 


Zimbabwe 


5.0 


n 


n 


5.0 


5.1 


n 


0.1 1 




1. Excluding post-secondary non-tertiary. 

2. 1996 data. 

3. 1995 data. 

Source: OECD Education Database. See Annex 3 for notes. 
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Educational Expenditure Relative to Gross Domestic Product 



Table Bile Educational expenditure as a percentage of GDP for tertiary education, 

by source of funds ( 1 997) 



Direct public 
expenditure for 
educational 
institutions 



Public 

subsidies 

to households and 
other private 
entities excluding 
public subsidies for 
student living costs 



Private payments 
to educational 
institutions 
excluding public 
subsidies 

to households and 
other private 
entities 



Total expenditure 
from both public 
and private sources 
for educational 
institutions 



Total expenditure 
from public, private 
and international 
sources for 
educational 
institutions plus 
public subsidies to 
households 



Private payments 
other than 
to educational 
institutions 



Financial aid 
to students not 
attributable 
to household 
payments 
to educational 
institutions for 
educational 
services 



OECD countries 



Australia 


1.0 


0.18 


0.53 


1.7 


1.9 


0.2 


0.19 


Austria 


1.3 


0.03 


0.17 


1.5 


1.7 


m 


0.20 


Belgium (Fl.) 


0.8 


0.04 


0.10 


0.9 


1.2 


m 


0.22 


Canada 


1.2 


0.45 


0.35 


2.0 


2.2 


0.4 


0.19 


Czech Republic 


0.7 


n 


0.1 1 


0.8 


0.9 


m 


0.07 


Denmark 


1.1 


n 


0.01 


1.2 


1.8 


0.6 


0.63 


Finland 


1.7 


0.02 


X 


1.7 


2.0 


m 


0.35 


France 


1.0 


0.03 


0.14 


1.2 


1.2 


0.1 


0.06 


Germany 


1.0 


n 


0.08 


1.1 


1.2 


0.1 


0.13 


Greece 


1.0 


m 


0.18 


1.2 


1.2 


m 


m 


Hungary 


0.8 


0.04 


0.22 


1.0 


1.1 


m 


0.08 


Iceland 


0.7 


X 


0.04 


0.7 


1.0 


m 


0.25 


Ireland 


1.0 


0.09 


0.29 


1.4 


1.7 


m 


0.28 


Italy 


0.6 


0.05 


0.15 


0.8 


0.9 


0.4 


0.05 


lapan 


0.5 


m 


0.58 


1.1 


m 


m 


m 


Korea 


0.5 


m 


1.95 


2.5 


2.5 


m 


n 


Luxembourg 


0.1 


n 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.09 


Mexico 


0.8 


n 


0.27 


1.1 


1.2 


n 


0.07 


Netherlands 


1.1 


0.12 


0.03 


1.2 


1.5 ' 


0.3 


0.25 


New Zealand 


1.0 


X 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.80 


Norway 


1.3 


X 


0.09 


1.4 


2.1 


n 


0.74 


Poland 


1.2 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


0.05 


Portugal 


1.0 


a 


0.02 


1.0 


1.1 


n 


0.05 


Spain 


0.9 


0.03 


0.27 


1.2 


1.3 


0.1 


0.06 


Sweden 


1.6 


n 


0.16 


1.7 


2.4 


m 


0.62 


Switzerland 


1.1 


0.01 


n 


1.1 


1.2 


n 


0.04 


Turkey 


0.8 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


United Kingdom 


0.7 


0.16 


0.12 


1.0 


1.3 


m 


0.25 


United States 1 


1.4 


m 


1.29 


2.7 


2.9 


0.1 


m 


Country mean 


1;6; 






J :'-TA 








OECD total ' fC A : 




^ 0 ; 08 


V '*0.70 


■ :^.V/ S ;i 1 .7 • "■ V « 








WEI participants 
















Argentina 


0.8 


n 


0.29 


1.0 


1.1 


n 


n 


Brazil 2 


0.8 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Chile 


0.4 


0.12 


1.24 


1.8 


1.8 


m 


0.02 


Israel 3 


1.2 


0.05 


0.77 


2.0 


2.0 


n 


n 


Malaysia 


1.1 


n 


0.28 


1.4 


1.6 


n 


0.27 


Paraguay 


0.7 


a 


m 


m 


m 


n 


a 


Philippines 


0.5 


0.01 


0.93 


1.4 


1.4 


0.4 


a 


Thailand 


1.0 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Uruguay 


0.6 


a 


m 


m 


m 


a 


g 


Zimbabwe 


1.5 


n 


n 


1.5 


1.7 


n 


0.19 



1. Includes post-secondary non-tertiary data. 

2. 1996 data. 

3. 1995 data. 



Source.- OECD Education Database. See Annex 3 for notes. 



Educational Expenditure Relative to Gross Domestic Product 



Table Bl.lc/. Educational expenditure from public and private sources for educational institutions 
as a percentage of GDP by level of education (1997) 









Primary and secondary education 




Tertiary education 


All levels of 
education 
combined 
(including 
undistributed) 




Pre-primary 

education 


All 


Primary 
and lower 
secondary 


Upper 

secondary 


Post- 

secondary 

non-tertiary 


All 


Tertiary- 
type B 

■ {ISCED 5B) 


Tertiary-type A 
and advanced 
research 
programmes 
(ISCED 5A and 6) 


OECD countries 

Australia 


0.1 


3.9 


2.8 


1.0 


0.1 


1.7 


0.2 


1.5 


5.6 


Austria 


0.5 


4.3 


2.7 


1.5 


n 


1.5 


0.5 


1.0 


6.5 


Belgium (Fl.) 


0.5 


3.6 


X 


X 


X 


0.9 


X 


0.9 


5.2 


Canada 


0.2 


4.3 


X 


X 


0.2 


2.0 


0.6 


1.4 


6.5 


Czech Republic 


0.6 


3.6 


2.3 


1.3 


0.1 


0.8 


0.1 


0.7 


5.2 


Denmark 


1.0 


4.4 


2.8 


1.5 


n 


1.2 


X 


X 


6.8 


Finland 


0.7 


3.8 


2.6 


1.2 


X 


1.7 


0.3 


1.4 


6.3 


France 


0.7 


4.4 


2.8 


1.5 


n 


1.2 


0.3 


0.9 


6.3 


Germany 


0.5 


3.8 


2.2 


1.3 


0.3 


1.1 


0.1 


1.0 


5.7 


Greece 


X 


3.7 


X 


X 


n 


1.2 


0.3 


0.9 


4.9 


Hungary 


0.8 


3.2 


2.0 


1.1 


0.1 


1.0 


a 


1.0 


5.2 


Iceland 


0.3 


4.1 


2.6 


1.3 


X 


0.7 


n 


0.6 


5.7 


Ireland 


n 


3.5 


2.6 


0.8 


0.1 


1.4 


X 


X 


5.0 


Italy 


0.4 


3.4 


2.0 


1.3 


n 


0.8 


n 


0.8 


4.8 


Japan 


0.2 


3.1 


2.1 


0.9 


X 


1.1 


0.1 


0.9 


4.8 


Korea 


0.1 


4.3 


3.0 


1.3 


a 


2.5 


0.7 


1.8 


7.4 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


0.5 


3.9 


3.0 


0.9 


a 


1.1 


X 


1.1 


5.5 


Netherlands 


0.4 


3.1 


2.3 


0.8 


X 


1.2 


n 


1.2 


4.7 


New Zealand 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Norway 


0.6 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1.4 


X 


X 


m 


Poland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Portugal 


m 


4.4 


X 


X 


a 


1.0 


X 


X 


5.8 


Spain 


0.4 


3.9 


2.0 


2.0 


X 


1.2 


X 


X 


5.7 


Sweden 


0.6 


4.7 


3.2 


1.5 


X 


1.7 


X 


X 


6.9 


Switzerland 


0.2 


4.5 


2.9 


1.6 


0.1 


1.1 


0.1 


1.0 


6.0 


Turkey 


m 


m 


m 


m 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


United Kingdom 


0.4 


m 


m 


m 


m 


1.0 


X 


X 


m 


United States 1 


0.4 


3.8 


X 


X 


X 


2.6 


X 


X 


6.9 



Country mean 
OECD total 


7 >• 

6 © 

'■ * * '■= 


■ 3.9 
3.9 


,‘-f 2.5 tv; 

2.4 ^ 


113 

1.2 


0.1 

0.11 


1.3 

1.7 


n <n 
00 


I.l 

1.0 V 


• ^ 5 . 8 / 
6.1 




WEI participants 

Argentina 


0.4 


3.0 


2.4 


0.6 


a 


1.0 


0.4 


0.7 


4.4 




Chile 


0.4 


3.7 


2.6 


1.0 


a 


1.8 


0.2 


1.6 . 


5.9 




Israel 2 


0.9 


5.4 


2.8 


2.6 


X 


2.0 


X 


X 


9.4 




Malaysia 


0.1 


3.0 


X 


X 


n 


1.4 


0.4 


0.9 


4.7 




Philippines 


m 


2.9 


2.6 


0.2 


0.1 


1.4 


a 


0.5 


4.4 




Zimbabwe 


X 


5.0 


5.0 


X 


X 


1.5 


0.6 


0.8 


6.5 





1. Post-secondary non-tertiary data included in tertiary education. 

2. 1995 data. 

Source: OECD Education Database. See Annex 3 for notes. 
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BO Educational Expenditure Relative to Gross Domestic Product 



Table B1.2. Index of the change in public and private expenditure on education between 1990 and 1996, 

by level of education (1990 = 100) 







All levels of education 




Primary and secondary education 


Tertiary education 


Direct 

public 

expenditure 

for 

educational 

institutions 


Direct 

public 

expenditure 

for 

educational 
institutions 
plus public 
subsidies 
to the 
private 
sector 


Total direct 
Direct expenditure 

private from both 

expenditure public and 
for private 

educational sources for 
institutions educational 
institutions 


Direct 

public 

expenditure 

for 

educational 

institutions 


Direct 

public 

expenditure 

for 

educational 
institutions 
plus public 
subsidies 
to the 
private 
sector 


Total direct 
Direct expenditure 

private from both 

expenditure public and 
for private 

educational sources for 
institutions educational 
institutions 


Direct 

public 

expenditure 

for 

educational 

institutions 


Direct 

public 

expenditure 

for 

educational 
institutions 
plus public 
subsidies 
to the 
private 
sector 


Total direct 
Direct expenditure 

private from both 
expenditure public and 
for private 

educational sources for 
institutions educational 
institutions 


Australia 


120 


122 


168 


129 


1 16 


117 


146 


120 


132 


137 


190 


150 


Austria 


129 


132 


m 


m 


127 


127 


m 


m 


128 


141 


m 


m 


Belgium (FI.) 


112 


1 1 1 


m 


m 


109 


109 


m 


m 


109 


105 


m 


m 


Canada 


108 


1 1 1 


141 


115 


111 


1 1 1 


128 


112 


98 


111 


145 


120 


Denmark 


124 


125 


235 


127 


112 


115 


X 


X 


113 


1 14 


X 


X 


Finland 


97 


101 


X 


97 


90 


93 


X 


90 


128 


135 


X 


128 


France 


117 


1 18 


105 


117 


113 


114 


101 


113 


132 


135 


1 15 


131 


Hungary . 


61 


62 


122 


66 


60 


60 


96 


62 


56 


60 


235 


73 


Ireland 


139 


141 


139 


141 


132 


136 


90 


134 


164 


156 


167 


159 


Italy 


82 


82 


m 


m 


84 


85 


m 


m 


74 


78 


m 


m 


Mexico 


137 


139 


m 


m 


147 


149 


m 


m 


92 


95 


m 


m 


Netherlands 


106 


102 


1 18 


103 


108 


104 


112 


105 


97 


92 


126 


95 


New Zealand 


123 


133 


m 


m 


127 


132 


m 


m 


107 


135 


m 


m 


Norway 


115 


117 


m 


m 


107 


1 10 


m 


m 


132 


129 


m 


m 


Portugal 


147 


150 


m 


m 


140 


140 


m 


m 


147 


149 


m 


m 


Spain 


1 19 


1 19 


154 


124 


113 


113 


118 


1 14 


140 


142 


201 


152 


Switzerland 


106 


107 


m 


m 


108 


109 


m 


m 


99 


99 


m 


m 


United Kingdom 


113 


117 


m 


m 


112 


1 10 


m 


m 


114 


143 


752 


148 



Source: OECD Education Database. See Annex 3 for notes. 
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Educational Expenditure Relative to Gross Domestic Product 



Table B1.3. Public expenditure on education as a percentage of total public expenditure 

by level of education 









1997 






1990 




Total: direct expenditure plus public 


Direct public expenditure for educational 


All levels of education 




subsidies to the private sector 




services 




combined 




Primary. 






Primary, 






Total: direct 


Direct public 




secondary 




All levels of 


secondary 




All levels of 


expenditure 


expenditure 




and post- 


Tertiary 




and post- 


Tertiary 


education 


plus public 


for 




secondary 


education 




secondary 


education 


combined 


subsidies to 


educational 




non-tertiary 






non-tertiary 






the private 


services 




education 






education 






sector 




OECD countries 


















Australia 


9.5 


3.5 


13.2 


8.7 


2.6 


11.4 


12.9 


11.5 


Austria 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


10.8 


10.6 


Belgium (FI.) 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Canada 


8.6 


4.0 


13 0 


8.6 


2.6 


11.6 


12.3 


1 1.3 


Czech Republic 


8.7 


2.0 


12.3 


8.2 


1.8 


11.6 


m 


m 


Denmark 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


13.0 


10.6 


Finland 


7.0 


3.6 


12.1 


6.7 


3.0 


11.2 


14.2 


13.6 


France 


7.8 


2.0 


11.1 


7.5 


1.8 


10.6 


10.6 


10.3 


Germany 


6.2 


2.3 


9.8 


5.9 


2.0 


9.2 


m 


m 


Greece 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Hungary 


9.7 


2.9 


15.2 


9.6 


2.5 


14.8 


m 


m 


Iceland 


10.5 


2.4 


14.3 


10.4 


1.7 


13.5 


13.9 


10.7 


Ireland 


9.8 


3.8 


13.8 


9.3 


2.7 


12.3 


12.3 


1 1.4 


Italy 


6.6 


1.4 


9.1 


6.5 


1.2 


8.9 


m 


10.8 


lapan 


7.8 


1.3 


10.1 


7.8 


1.3 


10.1 


m 


1 1.4 


Korea 


12.9 


2.1 


16.7 


12.9 


2.1 


16.7 


m 


m 


Luxembourg 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Mexico 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


16.6 


16.5 


Netherlands 


6.5 


3.0 


10.2 


5.9 


2.2 


8.8 


m 


m 


New Zealand 


13.0 


4.8 


18.8 


12.1 


2.7 


15.8 


m 


m 


Norway 


10.5 


4.6 


17.4 


9.9 


2.9 


15.0 


14.0 


12.1 


Poland 


13.5 


4.4 


22.1 


13.4 


4.2 


20.6 


m 


m 


Portugal 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Spain 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


10.1 


9.9 


Sweden 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Switzerland 


11.0 


3.2 


14.9 


10.7 


3.0 


14.4 


m 


m 


Turkey 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


United Kingdom 


8.2 


2.7 


12.0 


8.2 


1.8 


11.0 


10.7 


10.1 


United States 1 


10.2 


4.8 


16.0 


1 10.2 


4.0 


15.3 


m 


m 


| Country mean 


9.5 


3.2 


14.0 


9.2 


2.5 


13.0 


12,6 


11.5 | 


WEI participants 


















Argentina 


10.2 


2.9 


13.9 


x 


x 


X 


m 


m 


Brazil 2 


12.2 


3.2 


16.9 


x 


x 


X 


m 


m 


Chile 


11.8 


2.6 


15.9 


x 


x 


X 


m 


m 


Malaysia 


9.1 


4.1 


14.1 


x 


x 


X 


m 


m 


Paraguay 


15.4 


3.7 


19.1 


x 


x 


X 


m 


m 


Philippines 


22.7 


4.5 


28.3 


x 


x 


X 


m 


m 


Thailand 


11.5 


4.7 


21.9 


x 


x 


X 


m 


m 


Uruguay 


8.2 


2.6 


11.8 


x 


X 


X 


m 


m 


Zimbabwe 


16.7 


5.4 


22.0 


x 


X 


X 


m 


m 


1. Post-secondary non-tertiary is included in tertiary education and excluded from primary, secondary and post-secondary non-tertiary education. 


2. 1996 data. 


















Source. OECD Education Database. See Annex 3 for notes. 
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RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE INVESTMENTS IN EDUCATION 



° After transfers, the proportion of educational funds from the private sector ranges from 2 per 
cent in Sweden to as much as 40 per cent in Korea. 

° The private proportion of educational expenditure is generally higher at the tertiary level than 
at other levels of education. 

° With the exception of Finland and Sweden, at least some students are enrolled in every country 
in tertiary institutions that charge tuition and other fees. 

° Rises in tuition and other fees have generally not led to decreases in public expenditure on 
education. 



Chart B2.1 Distribution of expenditure on educational institutions, 
all levels of education combined (1997) 



IH Private payments to educational institutions excluding public subsidies 

■ Public subsidies to households and other private entities excluding public subsidies for students living costs 
□ Direct public expenditure on educational institutions 




1 . Total public subsidies to households are partly included in private payments. 
Countries are ranked in ascending order of direct public expenditure. 

Source: OECD Education Database. See Annex 3 for notes. 



Relative Proportions of Public and Private Investments in Education 



□ POLICY CONTEXT 

Cost-sharing between participants in the education system and society as 
a whole is an issue that is under discussion in many countries. This question is 
especially relevant at the beginning and ending stages of education - early 
childhood and tertiary education - in which full or nearly full public funding is 
less common in some countries. 

With increased participation drawing from new client groups and a wider 
range of educational opportunities, programmes and providers, governments 
are forging new partnerships to mobilise the necessary resources to pay for 
education. New policies are designed to allow the different actors and 
stakeholders to participate more fully and to share costs and benefits more 
equitably. 

As a result, public funding is now increasingly seen as providing only a 
part, although a very important part, of the investment in education. Private 
sources are playing an increasingly important role in the funding of education. 
Many countries are concerned that this balance should not become so tilted as 
to lead potential learners away from learning, instead of towards it. 



□ EVIDENCE AND EXPLANATIONS 

Public and private proportions of expenditure on educational institutions 

Education is still a mainly public enterprise, although there is a substan- 
tial and growing degree of private funding of its “visible costs". Table B2.1 
shows the relative proportions of funds for educational institutions that come 
from public and private sources. The first set of columns shows the distribution 
of the source of expenditure before public-to-private or private-to-public 
transfers have occurred. These reflect the original source of funds spent on 
education. The second set of columns shows expenditures after all transfers 
have occurred, reflecting the identities of the final spenders of funds on 
educational institutions. For example, final funds from private sources would 
capture all educational fees (such as tuition fees) paid to educational institu- 
tions, including the proportion supported by public subsidies to households. 

Among the OECD countries reporting data, the proportion of initial 
funding for educational institutions originating in the private sector ranges 
from 3 per cent or below in Italy, the Netherlands and Sweden to over 
18 per cent in Australia and Germany. 

After transfers, the proportion of final educational funds originating in the 
private sector increases in almost every country, with the exception of the 
Czech Republic, Denmark and Sweden where it stays the same. The proportion 
of private sector spending increases most, after transfers, in Canada and the 
Netherlands. Data on both private expenditure on educational institutions and 
on the proportion of public subsidies that are spent on educational institutions 
are unavailable for a number of countries. It can be assumed however that in 
all countries that report final funds but not initial sources of funds, public-to- 
private transfers play an important role in the financing of education. After 
transfers, the proportion of funding originating in the private sector ranges 
from 2 per cent in Sweden, to as high as 40 per cent in Korea. 



O 

ERIC 



This indicator shows 
the relative proportions 
of public and private 
investment 
in education... 



... and how these 
proportions changed 
since 1990. 




Education is still 
a mainly public 
enterprise, although 
there is a substantial 
and growing degree 
of private funding 
of its " visible costs ’. 



Private expenditures 
after transfers increase 
the proportion of private 
sector spending 
in Australia, Canada, 
Ireland, Italy 
and the Netherlands. 
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Relative Proportions of Public and Private Investments in Education 



Chart B2.2. Distribution of expenditure on educational institutions, 
by level of education (1997) 



□ Private payments to educational institutions excluding public subsidies 
to households and other private entities 

■ Public subsidies to households and other private entities excluding 
public subsidies for students’ living costs 

□ Direct public expenditure on educational institutions 



Although education at all 
levels remains largely a 
public enterprise, the 
private proportion of 
education expenditure is 
highest at the 
tertiary level. 



Primary, secondary, and post-secondary non-tertiary education 
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1 . Total public subsidies to households may be included in private payments. 

2. Post-secondary non-tertiary is included in tertiary or is missing. 

Countries are ranked in ascending order of direct public expenditure at the primary, secondary, and post- 
secondary non-tertiary level. 

Source: OECD Education Database. See Annex 3 for notes. 



I n Korea and the US ( 
private spending largely 
originates in households, 
whereas in Germany 
it comes primarily from 
Business enterprises. 



In Korea and the United States, private sector expenditure is comprised 
mainly of household expenditure on tuition and other fees in tertiary institu- 
tions; in Germany nearly all private expenditure is accounted for by contribu- 
tions from the business sector to the dual system of apprenticeship at the 
upper secondary level. 



The proportion of 
private investment 
in education is highest 
in tertiary education. 



In the majority of OECD countries, the private proportion of educational 
expenditure is higher at the tertiary level than at other levels of education. 
Differences between countries are also greatest in tertiary education. The 
proportion of expenditure on tertiary institutions covered by individuals, 
business and other private sources, net of public financial aid to students, 
ranges from 2 per cent or less in Denmark and Portugal to over 25 per cent in 
the Australia, Canada, Ireland, United Kingdom and the United States. In Japan 
and Korea over 50 per cent of final funds originate from private sources. 



Relative Proportions of Public and Private Investments in Education 



The amounts paid by students and their families to cover tuition fees and 
other education-related expenditure differ between countries according to 
taxation and spending policies, and the willingness of governments to support 
students. This willingness, in turn, is influenced by students' enrolment status 
(full-time or part-time), age, and whether they are living at home (Indicator B3). 
To some extent, however, the guidelines use in establishing eligibility forthese 
subsidies are breaking down. Mature students, whose numbers are increasing 
(Indicator C3), are more likely to have established their own households and 
to prefer part-time or distance learning to full-time, on-campus study. 



If public and private proportions of educational spending are totalled as 
percentages of GDP (Indicator B 1 ) it is evident that some of the countries with 
the highest total spending relative to national income, such as Canada, Korea 
and the United States, muster these resources with substantial help from 
private sources. Conversely, in countries with relatively low overall spending, 
such as Ireland, Italy and the Netherlands, private individuals tend to contrib- 
ute relatively little. Of course, there are exceptions to this pattern. 



Some of the highest- 
spending countries 
muster these resources 
with substantial help 
from private sources. 




In 13 out of 15 OECD countries reporting data, at least some students are 
enrolled in tertiary institutions that charge tuition and other fees (Chart B2.3). 
The percentage of students in such institutions ranges from 4 per cent in the 
Czech Republic to 100 per cent in Australia, Italy, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the United States. In 
Finland and Sweden, no tertiary institutions charge tuition fees. 



Im seven OECD 
countries , 100 percent 
of tertiary students are 
enrolled in institutions 
that charge tuition fees. 



Chart B2.3. Percentage of students enrolled in institutions that charge 
tuition fees, tertiary education (1997) 



rn % in institutions that charge tuition fees 
I I % in institutions without tuition fees 

% % 




Finland and Sweden are 
the only two countries 
where no students are 
enrolled in institutions 
that charge tuition fees at 
the tertiary level. 



1 . See note on Ireland in Table B2.2. 

Countries are ranked in descending order of share of students in institutions that charge tuition fees. 
Source: OECD. 
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Relative Proportions of Public and Private Investments in Education 



C flanges in public and private investments in education 



The importance Direct private expenditure on educational institutions increased 

of families in financing between 1990 and 1996 in all countries reporting data. This increase was not 

education has increased. uniform across countries, however, ranging from 5 per cent in France to over 

50 percent in Australia, Denmark and Spain (Chart B2.4). 



Changes are most 
striking in tertiary 
education where 
a dramatic growth 
in participation 
represents a strong 
response to demand. 



Changes are most striking in tertiary education. In many countries, the 
growth in tertiary participation (Indicator C3) represents a strong response to 
demand, both individual and social. But, as tertiary structures and pro- 
grammes were designed for a different time, so too were its funding mecha- 
nisms. Hence as demand for tertiary education has increased in many 
countries, so has the share of the financial burden borne by families. In every 
country with available data, the index of change in direct private expenditure 
is much greater in respect of tertiary institutions than in respect of primary and 
secondary institutions. 



The increase in private household spending at the tertiary level is 
explained by one or more of four factors: i) an increase in enrolments, 
») increased or newly imposed fees, charges or contributions, m) an increase in 
the costs of education-related goods and services other than institutions, and 
iv ) increased enrolment in private institutions with higher fees. 



Rises in tuition fees 
and enrolments 
in private institutions 
have generally not led 
to a decline in public 
expenditure. 



Rises in tuition fees and in educational costs have not generally meant 
that increased private spending has been accompanied by falls in public 
expenditure on education. On the contrary, Chart B2.4 shows that public 
investment in education has also increased in most countries for which 1990-96 
data are available. In fact, some of the countries with the highest growth in 
private spending have also shown the highest increase in public funding of 
education. 



In Hungary, there was a clear shift in the relative proportions of public and 
private investments in tertiary education between 1990 and 1996. There, the 
proportion of direct public expenditures on tertiary institutions diminished by 
almost half while that of direct private expenditures more than doubled. This 
can be explained partly by the large increase in tertiary enrolments in Hungary 
since 1990. In the Netherlands, public funding decreased slightly, although 
private spending increased by 26 per cent. There, as well as in Canada, 
household spending on tertiary education has grown at a much greater rate 
than public spending. 



New funding strategies 
also aim at influencing 
student behaviour 
in ways that make 
education more 
cost-effective. 



New funding strategies aim not only at mobilising the required resources 
from a wider range of public and private sources, but also at influencing 
student behaviour in ways that make education more cost-effective. It is hard 
to determine the precise impact of tuition charges on learner behaviour, partly 
because they cannot be seen in isolation from grants, tax expenditures and 
implicit subsidies through loans. But many countries in which students and 
their families spend more on tertiary education show some of the highest 
tertiary participation rates (Indicator C3). 
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